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Tested by the 


Teaspoonful 


OON or late, every can of food you pack 

runs into a severe and final inspection. 

Mrs. America opens it, examines it—and 
serves it to her family. 


Think of what that means—that “teaspoon 
test.” If the contents of even one can prove 
unsatisfactory, think what may happen to 
your reputation in that family and its circle. 


For while Mrs. America expects to throw 
away some part of fresh foods as she picks 
them over; while she may even condone 
an occasional doubtful egg—she counts on 
canned foods to be perfect, edible and 
appetizing all the way through. 


That puts a heavy responsibility on the can- 
ner. He has to watch out for quality at every 
step, from the very seed the grower uses. 
Not his least care should be the cans he uses 
—and there we are able to relieve his mind 
on two important points. If he contracts 
for Canco cans he will get uniformly good 
ones, and he will get all he needs as he 
needs them. 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 
TIN CANS 
CAPACITY 600 MILLION CANS PER YEAR 
MAIN OFFICE 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
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AYARS 


IMPROVED 


UNIVERSAL FILLER 


FILLS 


WHOLE TOMATOES 
CUT STRING BEANS 
BEETS 

CHERRIES 

APPLES 

ETC. 


Tomatoes are measured dry. Will not 
mash the fruit. Inclined measuring pockets 
to drain juice from fruit. | Measured 
amount of juice in bottom of can. Worm 
feed, no mashing of cans. Smooth delivery. 


Very easily adjusted, slight turn of hand-wheel governs the amount desired in cans. _ Hopper has 
soft, pliable rubber hose that moves the fruit into the measure device. Machine furnished with friction 
clutch that starts it off smoothly. For Nos. 2, 25 and 3 cans. Special machines built for No. 1, also 
for No. 10 cans. 

We also make and sell a full line of Beet Machinery—Beet Topper—Beet Filler—Beet Peeler— 
Beet Slicer—Beet Grader—Beet Splitter—Beet Quartering Machine. 


Also 


New Perfection Pea and Bean Filler Can Sterilizers 

Hot Water Exhausters Can Cleaners 

Liquid Plunger Fillers Electric Process Clocks 
Rotary Syruping Machines Friction Clutches 

Corn Shaking Machines Picking Table 

Fruit and Tomato Washers String Bean Cutter 


New Departure Cookers Tomato Trimmer & Scalder 


AYARS MACHINE COMPANY 


Salem, New Jersey 
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Hamachek Ideal Ensilage Distributor 


The Hamachek Ideal Revolving Ensilage Distributor isa 
mechanical device, usually driven from the head shaft of 
the carrier, for building an ensilage stack or filling a silo. 


It works equally well on pea vines, corn husks, or other 
ensilage. 


This Distributor makes a circle two or three times in an 
hour, and the incline of the spout can be easily changed by 
the person on the stack or in thesilo. The ensilage, as it 
comes from the spout, can be dropped in any desired place, 
so that one man can make a better stack, or fill a silo better 


than can be done by several men without the aid of the 
Distributor. 


The Hamachek Ideal Revolving Ensilage Distributor has 
proven to be most economical in the building of a large 
stack or for the filling of large silos. 


Patented 
United States May 26 1925 Canada Dec. 29, 1925 


Additional information will be gladly mailed on request. 


Frank Hamachek Machine Company 
Kewaunee Wisconsin 
Also Manufacturers of Viners, Viner Feeders and Chain Adjusters. 


OUR BUSINESS IS FOUNDED UPON: 


C. ans —sScientifically manufactered. 


Closin g Mach Ines—Dependable, simple in operation. 


Service—Unexcelled, “THERE” when needed. 


Ask any of our satisfied customers 
Then 
Ask us for our proposition. 


The Metal Package Corp., of New York. 


Boyle Plant 


Baltimore, Maryland. 
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HIGHEST GRADE OF WORKMANSHIP LOWEST POSSIBLE PRICES PROMPT SERVICE 


ESTABLISHED 1863 


CALVERT LITHOGRAPHING Co. 


“THE MODEL SHOP” 


DESIGNERS AND MANVFACTVRERS 


LABELS, CARTONS AND 
ADVERTISING MATERIAL. 


WES 


VOWS 


CHICAGO. ILL. DETROIT, MICH. OMAHA, NEB 
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LANDRETH 
GARDEN SEEDS 


Spot or 1925 Crop Seeds 


WE OFFER 
Corn Okra Cabbage Cucumber 
Beet Tomato Spinach Snap Beans 


Squash Pumpkin Cauliflower Dwarf Lima Beans 
or Any Other Varieties You May Want 


FUTURE OR 1926 CROP SEEDS 


When ready to place your Contract order for delivery after 
1926 crop is harvested, write us for prices. 


If we had not grown good seeds, given fair prices, fair service and careful attention to business, we would not be the 


BUSINESS ESTABLISHED 1784 D. LANDRETH SEED COMPANY 


| 
oldest Seed House in America, as this is our |!42nd year in the business. 
| 142 years in the Seed Business 


BRISTOL, PENNSYLVANIA 
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UNITED STATES 


factories 
. CHICAGO BALTIMORE CINCINNATI ROANOKE BUCHANAN 


U Chicago Sales Office 
111 West Street 


| i 
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| N. B. KEENEY & SON Inc. 


LeROY, NEW YORK 


f Developers, Introducers, and Growers of seed 
| beans of best varieties for canners’ use. 


Mr. Calvin N. Keeney has originated, perfected and introduced 
more desirable new varieties of beans than all other bean grow- 
ers in the world. Of the fourteen varieties Mr. Keeney has ori- 
ginated, he especially recommends for canners’ use Keeney’s 
Stringless Green Refugee, Burpee’s New Kidney Wax, and 
/ Keeney’s New White Seeded Stringless Refugee Wax. 


N. B. Keeney & Son Inc. also specialize in canners’ peas of var- 
ieties best suited forcanners’ use, and of highest grade of purity. 


Write for prices of spot stock, and for future contract orders. 


N. B. KEENEY & SON Inc. 
LeRoy, New York 


The Function Of A Pea Cleaner— 


—is to get the dirt found inPeas, whether leaves, pods 
or other material, not wanted in the finished pack. 
The reason why the MONITOR Pea Cleaner is 
used in so many factories is that it does get this re- 
‘fuse out. Quietly and steadily, it goes on doing this 
work all Season through and the peas from it are 
clean. 
It takes power, floor space and some attention to 
operate any machine--the poor as well as the good. 
en why waste these things on any machine that 
does not do the work perfectly? 


The MONITOR does it perfectly. Use it and 


you win. 


HUNTLEY MFG. CO. 


P. O. Drawer 25 SILVER CREEK, N. Y. 


SPECIAL AGENTS 
A. K. Robins & Co. inc., Balto. Md. 


Canadian Plant Leavitt & Eddington Co., 
Ogden, Utah 
HUNTLEY MFG. Co. Ltd Anderson Marngrever Mfg. Co 
Tillsonburg, Ont. San Francisco, Calif. 


Brown Boggs Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. 
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| If it’s Used 
: in a Cannery 
Sprague-Sells it 


Peerless Tomato Washer 


Removes dirt 
| the logical way— 
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} ap HERE is no better way to wash tomatoes 
pA YA\ than by rubbing just as you rub your hands | 


together when you wash them. Thatis the way 
the Peerless Washer does it. As the drum 


Branch Offices revolves, the tomatoes gently rub and scrub 
er “pene against the bars and against each other. 
Indianapolis, Ind. San Francisco, Cal. 
eg a gaamaeaaan The dirt is loosened without bruising or 

an Jose, 


damaging the fruit. Pure water from spray noz- 
zles washes it away. Only clean, unused water 
ever touches the fruit. That’s why the tomatoes 
are always clean when they leave the Peerless 


Washer. 


General Sales Headquarters 
Sprague-Sells Corp. 500 N. Dearborn St. Chicago, IIl. 


Tomato Washer 
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THE CANNING TRADE 


THE JOURNAL of the CANNING and ALLIED INDUSTRIES 


Established 1878 


PUBLISHED EVERY MONDAY BY 


THE TRADE COMPANY 
ARTHUR I. JUDGE - - - - Manager and Editor 
107 South Frederick St. 
Baltimore, Md. 


Telephone Plaza 2698 


THE CANNING TRADE is the only paper published exclusively 
in the interest of the Canned Food Packers of the United States 
and Canada. Now in its 49th year. 


Entered at Postoffice, Baltimore, Md., as second-class mail 
matter. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One Year, - - - - - - - - - $3.00 
Canada, - - - - - - - - - $4.00 
Foreign, - - $5.00 


Extra copies, when on hand, 10 cents each. ; 


ADVERTISING RaATES—According to space and location. 
Make all Drafts or Money Orders payable to THE TRADE Co. 
Address all communications to THE CANNNG TRADE, Balti- 
more, Md. 
Packers are invited and requested to use the columns of 
THE CANNING TRADE for inquiries and discussions among them- 
selves on all matters pertaining to their business. 


Business communications from all sections are desired, but 
anonymous letters will be ignored. ARTHUR I. JUDGE, Editor. 
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EDITORIALS 


CKNOWLEDGMENT—We have had lying upon 

A our desk since April 2nd, the day it appeared in 

the Editorial brevities of The Baltimore Amer- 

ican, the following from the pen of that famous editor, 

Arthur Brisbane: 
“Science proves that canned vegetables retain 
their full quota of vitamins. This has been known 
for a long time to doctors that gave canned toma- 
toes to infants in public institutions unable to af- 
ford fresh orange juice. The juice of the tomato 
is rich in vitamins, which makes it important to 
include a well-made tomato soup or canned toma- 

toes, stewed, in the regular family diet.” 

A simple statement of truth, which, however, the 
dailies have not been over-fond of using in matters re- 
lating to canned foods. There is a reason for that 
attitude, and it is not due to enmity towards this form 
of food; it is due to suspicion regarding all canned 
foods. Science, however, is dispelling this old super- 
stition and the great dailies are awakening to the real 
service they can do the consumers of the world, by tell- 
ing them that canned foods are the purest—actually 
the freshest—foods as well as the cheapest, which the 
public can buy. The great dailies are beginning to 
realize that to dispel this superstition about these ex- 
cellent foods, and to bring the consumers to regard 
them with appreciation, for their value and economy, 
is just as great a service as they have ever done in dis- 
pelling any other superstition from which the people 
have suffered. And as could be expected, Arthur 
Brisbane is in the forefront when service of that kind 
is rendered. The industry appreciates his stand, he 
should know. 


LL WRONG—Recently President H. J. McLau- 
A rin, of the American Wholesale Grocers’ Associ- 
ation, has been taking some shots at “futures,” 
advising wholesale grocers to keep away from them, 
and that their use is dying out; and another shot, this 
time in favor of the use of private or jobber’s brands, 
saying that they are greatly increasing in use, and soon 
will displace the canners’ brands, for instance. 


Mr. McLaurin is a brainy, intelligent man and a 
forceful, fine writer, as well as speaker, and two utter- 
ances, coming so closely together and so absolutely 
wide of the mark, are a surprise to us, to say the least. 


We attempt to speak only of canned foods futures. 
Futures in canned foods are quiet this year, why? Be- 
cause in 1925 there was the greatest sale of futures 
ever on record; so great that the market was not able 
to assimilate and digest all that it had bought. The 
buyers over-bought their requirements—went crazy on 
futures, we might say—and now they would like to 
blame futures. The blame does not attach to futures. 
The buyers need only return to sanity in the buying of 
futures—sanity and moderation in the way they cut 
down their orders for futures, but sanity and modera- 
tion in covering their requirements to the proper and 
safe degree. Extremes either way should be avoided, 
for extremes are never good. But that is how the buy- 
ers are acting this season, like spoiled children who 
did wrong and got caught and now blame the thing in- 
stead of themselves. Futures will never die out among 
intelligent traders, but intelligence must be employed; 
and we believe this is just as true about most lines of 
merchandise as it is about canned foods. The wise 
trader looks ahead, and provides ahead, and proving 
a head is buying futures. Futures will come back—not 
in 1926—but they will come back, never fear. 

As to jobbers’ labels, our readers know our atti- 
tude on this question. So far from increasing in use 
they are decreasing rapidly, and they must GO. One 
canner at the Tri-State meeting said that he had in- 
creased his business 50 per cent through cutting out 
the jobbers’ labels and putting on his own brands; and 
everyone knows what the chain stores are doing in 
canned foods. In this instance President McLaurin’s 
expression is merely father to the thought—or rather 
to the hope. 

We may be considered biased on this question, be- 
cause we have so often stated that we consider the 
canner who packs fine goods, and then gives all the 
credit for his good work to the distributor, who puts 
his label on them, as about the poorest business man 
that could be found anywhere, because year after year 
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he can build his business not one inch by such methods. 
We have actually known canners who had packed for 
twenty years, and only one jobber in the whole country 
knew that they were in business! They thought they 
were “canners,” but in fact they were merely superin- 
tendents of the canning department of that wholesale 
rocer. 

‘ If we are biased on this question, let us see what 
The Interstate Grocer, a grocery trade journal, has to 
say about jobbers’ labels. In the issue of April 10th 
that journal said, editorially, under the title “McLau- 
rin Off On Wrong Foot :” 


April 26, 1926 


manufacturer’s advertised products? Would not retailers 
devote too much time trying to sell a comparatively un- 
known product, take chances with losing sales and possibly 
affect their reputation if the item was on his shelf too long? 


Only a few jobbers have what approaches national dis- 
tribution and a big outlet to justify employing a competent 
chemist and efficient production help to produce uniformity. 
Except in rare cases factory employes must jump from one 
product to another, which is a waste of efficiency. Buying 
from specialized private brand packers forces carrying a 
large stock, investing a large sum, which must be reflected 
in overhead, plus the tendency to promote stale goods. Two 
instances come to mind. In one case peanut butter was 
seized upon. Retailers carried four or five private brands; 


Private labels for wholesale grocers as a general policy 
have been cussed and discussed in times past. Naturally, 
manufacturers of specialties disapprove of jobbers’ labels 
and they have cogent reasons to back up their arguments. 
Wholesale grocers, too, have some logical arguments to ad- 
vance in favor of their own labels with respect to some com- 
modities, but we seriously question the general employment 
of private labels on the part of all wholesale grocers, as ad- 
vocated by J. H. McLaurin, president of the American 
Wholesale Grocers Association, whose views were published 
last week. It is our firm opinion that the literal acceptance 
of his dictum on the part of jobbers generally will ulti- 
mately prove a boomerang. 

Let’s indulge in a few figures and facts given from an 
unbiased and disinterested point of view. We are not con- 
cerned one way or the other, are not controlled by either 
manufacturer or jobber and thus voice our opinion from a 
neutral standpoint as we conscientiously see it. Mr. Mc- 
Laurin asserts, when manufacturers’ brands were respected, 
that that time has long since passed, as such brands are 
“hauled and footballed around the country by almost any- 
one who can raise the money” to buy them. But what 
brought about that condition? No one but the wholesale 
grocer who saw an opportunity to poach on the manufac- 
turer’s preserves, get out his own brands without investing 
anything in advertising to the public and frequently sub- 
stituting his own brands when the manufacturer's were or- 
dered by the retailer. 


That substitution cannot be condoned by any sound 
reasoning. A jobber who does not want orders for manu- 
facturers’ products should decline them. He has no right 
or reason to foist his own brands instead. That is nothing 
but trickery and an appropriation of the work of others to 
one’s selfish ends. Mr. McLaurin further tells us that “the 
Cream of Wheat Co. and a few others are outstanding ex- 
amples of manufacturers who respect their product” and 
“have gained the merited confidence of the wholesale gro- 
cers.” “I have never heard anyone suggest that he would 
like to handle Cream of Wheat under a private label,” he 
concludes. How about the numerous private brands of 
“farina,” which are extant over the country, and what is 
the difference between “farina” and “Cream of Wheat” 
other than the name? Where is there any “confidence” or 
“respect” displayed here? 


But let’s dig deeper into Mr. McLaurin’s suggestion 
of general adoption of private brands by wholesale grocers 
and see what the facts and results are. There are 4,000 
wholesale grocers in the United States. There are 350,000 
retail grocers. A simple calculation shows the average 
number of retailers per jobber would be 87%. Not much of 
an outlet per jobber for private brands, it must be admitted. 
The result, then, would be that jobbers would have to have 
each retailer handle three or four more jobbers’ private 
labels in addition to the nationally advertised brands, say 
two or three. Is that a healthy condition for retail grocers 
to be in? Would not these jobbers be treading on each 


others’ toes to get their brands in, and would not private 
brend prices be demoralized ? 


_ How would the jobber benefit ultimately from such a 
situation? Would not the retail grocers be private-branded 
to death? How could the retailers get any satisfactory 
turnover with such conditions prevailing? | What about 
the heavy expense of myriads of labels for each jobber with 
only a limited outlet. How fresh could such merchandise 
be, especially of the more perishable variety? Would that 
class of food give the public satisfaction because of its slow 
sale and consequent deterioration? Would that help the 
retail grocer to maintain himself in competition with the 
chain stores, with the majority of the people demanding 


their slow selling resulted in rancidity, caused the oil to 
separate from the meat and unsalability and injury to pea- 
nut butter resulted. In another instance, mayonnaise was 
sold through the jobber. Private brands followed, their 
sale was limited, the dressing went bad, and back it went to 
the jobber, while the original manufacturers went direct to 
the retail trade. Who benefited? 


CANNING NEWS AND NOTES 


What's doing in all parts of the Country. New firms, 
changes etc. 


Fairmount, Ind.—A force of men is at work preparing the 
hotbeds at the Snider factory for the sowing of seed, which will 
be done within the next few days. Steam lines are being laid 
to the beds and a constant temperature kept on the beds,, con- 
ductive to the growing quickly of between 1,500,000 and 2,000,- 


000 tomato plants, which will be issued to the farmers soon after 
May 15. 


Westport, Ind.—Following an agreement with a group of 
Sandcreek township farmers to raise 200 acres of tomatoes, 
Frank Burke, of Columbus, has made arrangements to locate a 
canning factory at Westport. Work is progressing rapidly on 
the necessary buildings. Machinery will be installed for opera- 
tion at the beginning of the tomato season. 


Springfield, Il].—A charter was granted to the Alton Can- 
ning Company, 710 West Mather street, Alton, by the secretary 
of state. The company has $35,000 in capital stock, and was in- 
corporated by F. W. Kranz, Agnes M. Kranz and Henry Kranz. 


Fort Collins, Colo.—The plant of the Fort Collins Packing 
Company, located north of the city, was badly damaged by fire 
recently. The origin of the fire has not been ascertained. The 
plant was one of modern equipment. 


Fallon, Nev.—Two evaporated milk concerns, Libby, Mc- 
Neill & Libby and the Meyenberg Evaporated Milk Co., of San 
Francisco, have been making inquiries regarding dairy herds, 


etc., in this section. It is understood that a condensory is to be 
built at Fallon soon. 


Monterey, Cal.—Construction will start soon on a $7,000 ad- 
dition to the Carmel Canning Company’s plant, on Ocean avenue 
and Hoffman streets. Additions will include a two-story ware- 
house and other improvements to the main plant. 


Seattle, Wash.—The Salmon Export Corporation, of Seattle, 
which filed articles of incorporation at Olympia recently, will 
elect officers at their next meeting. Members of the new cor- 
poration, 30 leading salmon packing plants of Puget Sound and 
Alaska, will pool their output for export purposes and are plan- 
ning a vigorous invasion of the foreign markets. 


Resources of the concerns represented total many millions 
of dollars. Capital stock of the corporation is anncunced at 
$250,000. 

Trustees listed in the articles of incorporation are C. A. 
Burckhardt, L. J. Hull, Victor Elfendahl, Frank Wright, John M. 
Emel, J. W. Parks, E. Schoenwald, William C. Freeborn and C. 
A. Stuart, all prominent salmon packers. 

Under terms of an agreement, packers who are members of 
the corporation will annually set aside a certain amount of pink 
and chum salmon packs for the export trade, as a part of a cam- 
paign to popularize these foods in overseas markets. 


Portales, New Mex.—Plans have been perfected by Carl 
Case and others for a modern canning factory to be erected here. 
The factory will be built near the railroad, on the north side of 
town, and will have a daily capacity of 12,000 cans. 
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THE INDIANA KERN FINISHER 


All metal. Satisfies the most exacting demands of 
any packer. Is of sanitary construction through- 
out. Monel Metal used onthe screen,under pan, 
and hood. Shaft of Tobin Bronze. Supplied 
with packing gland. A special washout plug is 
also now a part, with other added features. Has 
an increased capacity of 35% 


Kook-More Koils 

Indiana Pulpers 

Indiana No. 10 Fillers 
Tomato Washers 

Spice Buckets 

Enameled Lined Pipe 
Enameled Pails & Pans 
Copper Steam Jacketed Kettles 
Indiana Chili Sauce Machines 
Steam Crosses 

Fire Pots 

Steel Stools 

Pulp & Catsup Pumps 

Wood & Steel Tanks 


Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Coast Representatives 


S. O. Randall’s Son 
Baltimore, Md. 
Eastesn Representative 


| 
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Burns Does Some Serious 
Thinking 


Despite the fact that the canning 
season was in full swing, William 
Burns had taken time off to make 
a call on his fellow-canner John- 
son. There was a reason for that 
call. Johnson’s pack was com- 
ing along; Burns’ wasn’t. And Burns wanted 
to find out out a few things. 


Burns found that his neighbor’s A-B Cooker was 
taking the cans direct from the closing machine 
and cooking them without delay and without 
labor. It was a revelation to him. 

On his way home, Burns did some serious think- 
ing. There was his own cookroom slowing down 
his whole canning process. His old style open 
retorts were slow and inadequate. It was costing 
him a lot of money to handle and re-handle those 
hot cans; besides, he wasn’t getting any where. 
His cookroom was the bottleneck of his plant, 
slowing up everything else. 

Johnson had told him a few facts that sunk home. 
He said, “The steam consumption is much less 
and the saving in labor is considerable. Figure 
it out for yourself: no labor necessary from the 
closing machine on--until the cans are ready for 
the warehouse---and a gravity runway takes them 
there.’’ 

Burns had seen with his own eyes that A-B hand- 
led the cans direct; no big crew of men waiting 
around; no supervision necessary from the closing 
machine to the warehouse. He saw that Johuson 
could entirely forget his cookroom; it ran itself. 
It was a thoughtful Burns who gazed about his 
cookroom the following day. 


A-B Cookers and coolers are helping other can- 

ners in the same way they helped Johnson. Are 

you in Burns’ predicament? If youare, there’s 

an A-B Continuous Cooker for your product. 
Write our nearest office today. 

“A-B Cookers guarantee Uniform Products 

and Quality.” 


ANDERSON-BARNGROVER MFG. CO. 
Factory and General Offices: San Jose, Calif. 
Third & Dillon Sts., Baltimore, Md. 

844 Rush Street, Chicago, III. 
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The Proper Use of Statistical Information 


By C. Burnett Torsch 
President, Baltimore Canned Foods Exchange 
Exchange Banquet, April 13, 1926 


EFORE releasing to you the festival of oratory 
B which is to follow me, there is a message | wish 

to deliver to you. Gentlemen, a great thing was 

accomplished today ; namely, the re-birth of this Asso- 
ciation. Organized in 1882, it has through all these 
years witnessed many important conferences upon the 
problems of the canning industry; but none more im- 
portant, none more momentous, than the recasting of 
its charter, the revision of its bylaws; and out of the 
re-organization of the Canned Goods Exchange of Bal- 
timore City, the emergence of this revitalized and de- 
partmentalized body, the Baltimore Canned Foods Ex- 
change. 

The division of its membership into active and as- 
sociate classes has a definite purpose. The canners 
have problems of their own which the brokers and the 
supply men cannot solve. The brokers have likewise 
their own nuts to crack, and suggestions of canners 
would be an intrusion. The supply men also have trou- 
bles of their own. 

Now by the separate meetings of the canners, 
those problems peculiar to the canner will be brought 
out in all their interesting detail. They will be analyzed 
and studied. The canners can freely discuss their dif- 
ficulties and their tentative remedies. If their prob- 
lems include such that either broker or supply man can 
kelp solve, these problems can be worked down to a 
clear and definite proposition, which will be presented 
at the quarterly meeting, for full discussion by the full 
membership. 

It is earnestly hoped that the same plan of opera- 
tion will prove of value to the brokers and to the sup- 
ply men. 

It is in this way, gentlemen, that our organization 
will justify its existence. As expressed in a bulletin of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, the 
trade associations must assist in “leveling the peaks 
and valleys of business.”” With your permission I shall 
read a few lines from this bulletin: 

“Trade associations can render to their mem- 
bers no more valuable service than perfecting 
their methods of gathering, compiling and report- 
ing to them and making available to the Govern- 
ment and public current figures which will give a 
composite picture of what is going on in the indus- 
try. It is on the basis of such facts that not only 
the producer, distributor and consumer may act 
intelligently, but also the Secretary of Commerce 


is enabled to report the trends of industry and 
business. 


“The peaks and valleys of supply and demand 
in commodity markets—sometimes called the ‘ups 
and downs’ in business—are due in no small degree 
to the lack of dependable figures to guide or influ- 
ence judgment in the individual regulation of pro- 
duction and distribution. Individual errors in es- 
timating or guessing as to production, shipment, 
stocks, etc., in the aggregate often culminate in 
overproduction and the stagnation of distribution 


in many lines, to the great loss and detriment of 
all concerned—unemployment and market demor- 
alization are some of the by-products. 

“Why don’t we have these vital figures? 

“The answer is, we do, in a number of out- 
standing and successful lines which appreciate 
their value—but with the. remainder the chief 
reason is the unwillingness of business to give up 
its figures, because it has not fully realized the 
value and use of statistics in business manage- 
ment. 

“The task of the Trade Association in dealing 
with this problem is two-fold. ; 

“First—to convince its members of the great 
value of developing vital facts as to what is going 
on in the industry and the practical use which may 
be made of them in control and management. 

“Second—since the Supreme Court has 
stamped with its approval the gathering and dis- 
tribution of trade statistics as information, as a 
legal and legitimate activity for trade associations. 
to engage in, associations should reconstruct 
where necessary their machinery and methods of 
developing and reporting facts of interest to those 
concerned. 

“Then follow excervts of letters from prin- 
cipal executives in manufacturing concerns re- 
garding the factual data gathered by their own 
associations. 


“The president of a large hardwood mill 
writes: 

‘Trade statistics gathered by our association 
are decidedly helpful in the operation of our busi- 
ness. In fact they are a necessity. 

‘The two major objectives of statistics are, 
first, that all those engaged in industry may be as 
nearly on an equal basis as possible in regard to 
knowledge of the basic industrial facts; and, sec- 
ond, that each concern may regulate not only its 
prices, but its sales and production policy in har- 
mony with economic conditions.’ 

“One paper box producer states: 

‘Trade statistics have been of considerable 
help to us in checking our progress, as compared 
with the industry at large and in helping us to 
save money in purchases. 

‘We are able from these charts to know 
whether our sales are running in proportion with 
general sales in the industry and whether or not 
our payroll is out of proportion to these sales.’ 

“The Secretary of a steel barrel concern re- 
ports that: ; 

‘The information that comes to us on the total 
shipments, filled or unfilled orders, is used to de- 
termine our policies in reference to price. We 
often use it in graph form in our monthly bulletin 
to buyers so that they may know the trend of the 
market. We find it is very helpful in explaining 
to these buyers the condition of the market. The 
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“Peas that please’’ “‘Peas that please’’ 


? - C- seed of high vitality, true to variety and type 

| 2 that matures evenly in the field --- produces can- 
ned peas that sell. We know the kind of seed peas 
canners want, and we have the seed stock, thoroughly 
trained men, and equipment to produce your requirements. 


NICHOLLS, NORTH, BUSE CO., MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
EASTERN SALES AGENTS 


Brotherton-Kirk Seed Co. 


BOZEMAN, MONTANA 


Announcing 


THE “PRE - VAK” 


GLASS-LINED PERCOLATOR 
(Pressure - Vacuum) 


@ Greater velocity and thoroughness of circulation gives better extraction 
of product. 


@ Cold process gives brighter color and better flavor. 


Vanilla and other Ex- J Second percolation with heat gives still further extraction. 
tracts are now being 


ties in Eliminates metallic impregnation of vanilla, and consequent metallic flavor. 
companies as United  @ Eliminates loss of alcohol through the use of the completely closed system. 
Drug, Wood and 
Selick, McCormick, 


Jewel Te” Co. and Send for descriptive folder 

Percolator is a distinct THE PFAUDLER COMPANY Made in two sizes - - 60 to 120 gallons 
t 

extract | processing Food Products Division, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


and pressure. 
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information which is compiled and which is for- 
warded to us is used very frequently in determin- 
ing sales policies. 

‘We are able to pick out the weak spots in our 
organization in territorial distribution and the 
places where our percentage of sales is not suf- 
ficient on any particular kind of product and our 
sales efforts can be guided very intelligently.’ ” 

How can we apply statistics to the solution of our 
own problems? Tell me, please, where we cannot profit 
by their use? 

Take tomatoes. A pack of 19,700,000 cases in the 
United States. The Eastern Seaboard States produce 
nearly 50 per cent of that total. In the entire Atlantic 
Seaboard States we find about 44 per cent of our totai 
population. Certain outlying markets are gradually 
drawing their tomatoes from other sections, compelling 
us more and more to look to this Eastern Seaboard for 
the consumption of our pack. The problem is this: Is 
the total per capita consumption of tomatoes in the 
Eastern Seaboard sufficient to absorb 50 per cent of the 
total pack of the United States? 

Take spinach: We pack, say, 5 per cent of the total 
pack in the United States. Our consuming public buys 
spinach far in excess of our local production. 

If we are long on tomatoes and short on spinach, 
will not our distribution problem be partly solved if 
we regulate our packs of tomatoes and of spinach in 
the approximate proportion of our local consumption? 

In legislation we must be awake and alert. Efforts 


are made from time to time, with the best of intentions . 
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on the part of the proposers, to regulate the labeling of , 


goods in ways that would seriously hamper our legiti- 
mate operations. 

Labeling of canned foods needs very much revi- 
sion, but let it come from within the industry. And it 
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can only come by intensive and conscientious study of 
the problems. 


. The large question of Federal Warehousing Law is 
before the Department of Commerce. A hearing is 
called for April 30; it is our privilege and our duty to 
participate in that hearing. 


The Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
presents a Referendum on the Shipping Board problem. 
It is our privilege and our duty to participate in our 


small way by giving our thought and our vote on this 
problem. 


And our active co-operation on matters nearer 
home. We have with us tonight friendly emis- 
saries of the departments of our local, State and Fed- 
eral governments charged with the supervision of the 
public health. They come to us as friends; they are 
ready to sit at the counsel table with us, not as dic- 
tators, not as interlopers, but as co-investigators with 
us, to aid in arriving at the best way to do the thing 
we have to do; and with the full knowledge by all of us 
that we will earn the best rewards and only by doing 
these things in the best way can we ultimately survive. 


If I could in only a small degree echo the princi- 
ples laid down in the masterly address of Judge J. 
Harry Covington at the recent dinner of the Tri-State 
Packers Association, it would give courage and reas- 
surance to these friends, that there is hope that the 
canning industry will find its problems, diagnose its 
disease, and as speedily as possible apply the remedy. 


These, gentlemen, are a few suggestions as to the 
work this Exchange has before it. And I earnestly 
trust that twelve months hence we shall find ourselves 


definitely advanced on the road to the solution of its 
problems. 


The Label On The Can 


By A. C. Osborn Jr. 
United States Printing & Litho. Co., Cincinnati—Before The Western Canners 
Association, Chicago, April 16th. 1926 


q HEN Mr. Lee told me that I was to speak on the 

W subject of labels before you gentlemen, I was 
really quite at a loss to know what I would say 

to you. It seems to me that the subject of labels as 
labels, has been very thoroughly and very ably covered 
in addresses which have been made to you in former 
years. However, I have had a germ of thought in my 
mind for some little time as to the difference in the 
aspect of labels as viewed from the standpoint of the 
canner and from the standpoint of the lithographer, 
and I really believe that we lithographers place a 
greater value on a label than do the canners, and I do 
not say this because labels are the basis of our liveli- 
hood. I say it because we thoroughly believe that a 
label is a delicate and vital part of the canning indus- 
try. It is the only protection which is afforded your 
package when it leaves the shelter of its parent fac- 
tory. It is the actual point of contact between your 
product and the public, and just as the public views the 
interior of a store through the goods displayed through 
the windows of that store, so does the public view the 


interior of your caine through the label upon that 
package. 


¢ 


The label, therefore, becomes in effect the window 
of the can or package, and in order to impress upon you 
the importance of this window, as such, I am going to 
attempt to show you in dollars and cents the value 
which national advertisers place upon the windows of 
dealers and the value which they place upon the printed 
page in magazines of national circulation, which pages 
are also in effect the windows which these advertisers 
are employing to show the public the interiors of their 
various businesses. 

Many of you may not be familiar with the basis on 
which the money value of store window space is esti- 
mated, and a few examples will be interesting. I be- 
lieve I am exact in stating that a large retail drug chain 
in Chicago has six stores with a total of twenty-six 
street-front windows. They maintain’a separate de- 


partment for the effective use of these windows, with 
a head and five employees, with a total salary budget 
of over $15,000 per year, not including costs of special 
material used freely. 

There are several ways of estimating actual value 
of window space. For instance, when a retail merchant 
goes out to find a store, he finds that he can rent space 
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the want 


“The label i iS SO fine, the must he good” 


Fine feathers do not make fine birds but — fine birds should try to “Mowe 
fine feathers. 


Have your label measure up to the quality of your goo 
Then every week will be “Canned Goods Week !’’ 


LET US BE YOUR LABEL COUNSELORS! 
CONSULT OUR TRADE MARK BUREAU 


_ Trade marks and brand names have substantial property pede 
and no brand should be adopted without investigations 


We operate a Trade Mark Bureau for the benefit of our custom- 


ers. It contains records of over 829, 000 brand nae — 
all registered brands. The service is free. di 
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The United States Printing Lithogradill 
Color Printing Headquarters ; 


5 Beech St. Sk. 439 Cross St. 


UY 


LEWIS CUTTE R | IMPROVED STEEL PROCESS KETTLE 


Beans, Okra, Celery, Rhubarb 


Manufactured to hold 9800, 1,000 and 1,200 21b. cans 
Conceded to be the best; hundreds in use. Double 
theremometer pocket riveted to each kettle. Construct- 
edsoasto use either water, dry steam, or open bath 
process 


We also build; Pineapple Peelers, Corers, Sizers and Slicers, Power Can 
Testers for any size cans, up to 5 gallon Oil Cans. 


E. J. LEWIS 


ZASTROW 
Attention, Mr. Canner:- If your cutter does not cut old and MACHINE C0. 
stringy beans clean, then you should have a Lewis INC. 
Cutter, which cuts perfectly. 1404-1410 


Middleport, N. Y. 


THAMES STREET 
BALTIMORE - MD. 


SUCCESSORS TO 


GEO.W. ZASTROW 
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without a street-front window for about $5,000 yearly 
rental, but when he looks at the space immediately next 
to the $5,000 space, and just the same size, but with a 
good window on a heavy traffic street, the rental will 
jump to $12,000 or, more likely, $15,000. 


Let’s see the value from another slant. Careful 
check in a great many cities and towns, under all man- 
ner of traffic conditions, shows that downtown traffic 
on the shopping streets of large cities averages 42,000 
per day, or 290,000 per week. The average litho- 
graphed display sent to a retailer by a manufacturer 
“stays put” in the window just a week, as a little arith- 
metic shows that where the total cost of the display 
- material is $2.00, including shipping and packing costs, 
the sales effort is costing three-fourths of a cent per 
thousand traffic, or “circulation,” to use the term com- 
mon to magazines and newspapers. 


But it is not quite fair to take the largest traffic: 


figures, so let’s take the actual count for average loca- 
tions in medium sized towns down to 50,000 population. 
This shows average street traffic of 22,000 per day, or 
155,000 per week, which gives us a cost of less than 
1144 cents per thousand “circulation,” using the $2.00 
display that lasts a week in the window. 


It is interesting, for comparative purposes, to look 
at the cost of general magazine advertising. A page in 
the Saturday Evening Post costs $8,000, with a circu- 
lation of 2,528,000. Assuming three readers per copy 
of this magazine, we find that the use of a whole page 
in iia costs just $1.06 per thousand 
readers. 
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A gentleman in the third row might very well ask 
me if I can explain why all national advertisers do not 
know this comparative basis of costs, and use the retail 
store windows more. Many do, with special depart- 
ments to handle this work. Some advertisers spend 
half their yearly advertising appropriation on store 
advertising material. But a discussion of that point 
leads us into a two-year study of advertising, so let’s 
assume that the average national advertiser has found 
that going directly to the home of his prospective buy- 
ers, with a complete sales story, as in magazines, is 
absolutely essential and that most of them are using 
store advertising to actually close the sale at the store, 
where the goods are on sale, and that they spend any- 
where from a dollar to five dollars for the week’s show- 
ing, including material cost and cost of installation of 
the window display. 


Now, just as a window display in a drug store or a 
grocery store reminds the shopper of a need for defi- 
nite items of food or clothing or whatnot, at home, so 
does the label on a can of foodstuff have the same 
chance to create a purchase impulse in the mind of the 
shopper who has already entered the store. It is hard 
to talk at all on sales ideas without getting confused 
between the terms “sale” and “advertising.” I do not 
see why there should be any difference. 


Excuse me for digressing a moment. When a 
prospect has once made up his mind to buy an article, 
the laying down of the money is simply an incident. 
When a mail-order house spends 50 cents to get a re- 
quest for a catalog, and then sends out a 50-cent cata- 
log, and the widow in Peru, Montana, sends back a 


CHISHOLM-SCOTT CoO., 
Columbus, O., and Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Green Pea Viners 
Green Pea Feeders 
Green Bean Snippers 


WAREHOUSES: 
Columbus, Wis. Ogden, Utah 
Baltimore, Md. 


CHISHOLM-RYDER CO,, Inc. 


NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


SUCCESSORS TO 


MANUFACTURERS OF: 


Green Bean Graders 
Green Bean Cleaners 


Special Machinery Built to Order 


A. K. Robins & Company, Inc. 


S. M. RYDER & SON, 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Can Markers 
Lift Trucks 


Conveyors 


SPECIAL AGENTS 


Leavitt & Edington Co. 

Baltimore, Maryland Ogden, Utah 
Brown-Boggs Company, Ltd. 

Hamilton, Ontario 
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Standard of the Can Trade 


Bliss High Speed Automatic Body Makers 


When a purchaser specifies ‘* equal 
to Bliss Automatic Body Maker ” 
he wants the best machine obtain- 
able and the best way to get it is to 
buy the original—a Bliss High 
Speed Automatic Body Maker — 
standard of the can trade. 


It has patented features which 
cannot be copied. We build com- 
plete lines of Automatic Can 
Making Machinery. High Speed 
lines for large production—Semi- 
Automatic lines—Hand and Foot 
operated equipment. 


Patented 


BLISS MACHINERY 


E. W. BLISS CO., BROOKLYN, N. Y., U.S. A. 


Factories: Brooklyn, N. Y. Hastings, Mich. Salem,O. Cleveland, O. 


Sales Offices: Detroit Cleveland Chicago Pittsburgh Philadelphia 
incinnati New Haven Rochester 


Foreign Factories and Offices: London, Eng. Turin, Italy Paris, France 


No. 450 


Do you want to take the worries out of catsup 
filling - operate continuously - fill without slop or waste - 
no filling of broken bottles? 


Do you want to rinse and sterilize bottles in a 
simpler, more dependable way - with less trouble - 
without breakage? 


Then get the Kiefer Automatic 
and the Kiefer Rotary Vacuum Filling Machine - 
the standard unit in many plants. 


Action now will insure delivery in ample time. 


The Karl Kiefer Machine Co. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


% 


Soar 
Next Season’s Catsup Pack! 
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money order for $13.00 for a folding bed, it would be 
interesting to try and discover just where the adver- 
tising function stops and the sales function starts. 


But, getting back to labels, when the official pur- 
chasing agent of the average American home goes into 
the grocery shop, and her eye roves along the shelves 
for inspiration, is there any possible doubt that the 
really strong taste appeal of a full-colored vignette on 
a can will give her the purchase impulse in exactly the 
same way that an automobile salesman seduces his vic- 
tim with fine speech about the upholstery, or by taking 
the prospect for a ride? 


No; I can’t see any difference whatever. When an 
insurance man pleads with you or me on the score that 
we are leaving our families without visible means of 
support, or when the grocer puts a display into his 
window, showing a healthy, normal boy eating a brand 
of corn flakes out of a bowl, they are doing precisely 
what you do when you use an illustration on the outside 
of your can to demonstrate to the housewife that her 
job of satisfying the appetites of her consumers at 
home can be done with the contents of that particular 
ean. 


Canners with spotted distribution cannot use na- 
tional advertising with good economy, but the label can 
be used to 100 per cent advantage to do the advertising 
and sales job all in one moment, when the housewife’s 
eye stops on the best label in the tomato shelf or in the 
pea shelf. 


In view of what has just been said, and consider- 
ing that thousands of people may view a dealer’s win- 
dow and that thousands of people may read printed or 
lithographed pages of advertising matter, I am going 
to ask you to consider the millions and millions of 
labels which are printed annually. I am going to ask 
you to consider that right in your label you gentlemen 
of the canning trades have what the national advertis- 
ers are spending many thousand dollars to achieve. You 
have an entree right into the home and into the kitch- 
ens of the food-consuming public, and when you look 
at it from this standpoint, I am sure you will agree that 
the cost of labels is infinitesimally small in comparison 
with the vast mass of advertising and sales effect 
which is produced. 

I want to leave just one more thought with you. 
It has been said that a label has done its duty when it 
has sold the can which it covers. I am going to go a 
step farther and say a label has not done its duty until 
it has sold many cans of your product. How many 
cans of tomatoes do you suppose would be sold if the 
only use to which they could be put was to eat them 
cold as they come from the can? Many people are not 
fond of cold canned tomatoes, but these same people 
may smack their lips over a dish of scalloped tomatoes 
or over a tomato omelet, and it is very easy to increase 
the sale of any food product by offering these tasty 
suggestions right on your labels. Please consider for 
a moment the mammoth successes of such products as 
Post Bran, Fleischmann’s Yeast, Sun Maid Raisins 
and Listerine. Bran was considered a very fine food 
for horses until someone discovered it was a tonic for 
human beings, and offered suggestions as to how it 
could be prepared in very palatable form. The sales of 
yeast increased materially when it was discovered that 
it had vital effect on the health and nerves of people, 
and it is offered for sale in many, many tasty and deli- 
cious forms. The slogan “Have you had your iron to- 
day?” has sold literally thousands of 5-cent packages 
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of Sun Maid Raisins, and I ask you to consider whether 
Listerine sold as rapidly as a mouth wash as it now 
does, with the many suggestions which are offered for 
its use in the magazines and trade papers I just want 
to leave the above thought with you and to go on record 
as saying that there is no saturation point for any 
product as long as new and varied uses for its con- 
sumption can be invented. 

In closing, I am going to say a word about brand 
names and trade-marks. In view of the many thou- 
sands already in use, it is becoming increasingly diffi- 
cult to select good names and trade-marks, and it is 
necessary to be very careful that the one which you se- 
lect is not already in use, whether registered or unreg- 
istered. The Government has arrived at the conclu- 
sion that brand names and trade-marks as represented 
by labels—the windows of your package—are valuable 
property, and as such deserve to be protected just as 
securely as any other form of investment. This is a 
service which, as you know, is rendered gratis, by our 
Bureau at Cincinnati, where over 800,000 brand 
names, both registered and unregistered, are on file. 


THE TEXAS FIG INDUSTRY 


By Mr. Carlton Crawford, 
President, Crawford Packing Co., Inc., Palacios, Texas 
A Radio Talk 


IVE minutes is a very short time in which to tell 
the story of the oldest fruit known. it was men- 
tioned in the Bible just after the apple, so figs 
can’t quite be considered as the oldest fruit known to 
man, but as apples were a forbidden fruit, figs were 
given to Adam and Eve because of their being a com- 
= food and having wonderful health-giving qual- 
ities. 

In five minutes this little talk will be ended, so just 
keep your hand off the dial, and sit right still, so as not 
to disturb the other listeners-in at this hour. 

Various foods are best produced in different local- 
ities due to climatic conditions and soil conditions. In 
the fruit line, practically all fruits excepting figs and 
citrus fruits can be produced over the entire country. 
The fruit we are particularly interested in tonight can 
be produced. on a commercial scale only in the Lone 
Star State, namely, Texas magnolia figs. 

Figs of various varieties: are grown in small 
amounts in other localities, but not the Texas variety. 
In Texas, the climatic and soil conditions combined 
with the soft Gulf breezes produce a fig of particular 
richness, which is extremely high in needed vitamines 
and iron. The fact that Texas figs are demanded in all 
parts of the werld proves that this wonderful fig has no 
peer. Advance orders now in the hands of the Texas 
fig packers indicate that a still greater volume will be 
consumed this year. 

Texas figs are propagated from cuttings, the cut- 
tings first being set out in the nursery and a year later 
transferred to orchards. The trees are set in squares 
16 feet each way, thus giving 160 trees to each acre. 

Unlike other fruits, the fig is not a development 
through the blossom state. It has no blossom, but 
grows directly out of the new branch. A well-filled fig 
tree will bear one fig for each leaf on the tree. Severe 


pruning causes a great abundance of new growth which 
is very necessary in order for the tree to make a maxi- 
mum yield. Perfect drainage, thorough cultivation and 
spraying frequently with Bordeaux mixture are also 
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CORN WASHER 


THE SCOTT VINER COMPANY 


VINERS, FEEDERS and UNDER CARRIER SEPARATORS. 


CORN SHAKER 


BERLIN 


CORN MACHINERY 


Berlin-Chapman Company 
Berlin, Wis. 


Tri-States Salesman:—H. R. Harding, 2827 Winchester St., Baltimore, Md. 


— 


~ 


BELT CONVEYOR TRIMMING TABLE 


COMPLETE LINE OF CANNING MACHINERY FOR ANY CANNING PLANT. 


solicits inquiries regarding 


This Company was organized by and is under the 
personal supervision of Thomas A. Scott, for 
twenty-five years the General Manager of the now 
liquidated Chisholm-Scott Company. 


All inquiries receive prompt attention. 


| 
OIST AND CRATE 
| 
CORN MIXING SYSTEM ~ » | 
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necessary to produce first quality fruit. From the time 
a fig shows as a very small bud until it matures ready 
to be picked, is from 60 to 90 days, depending upon the 
season after it starts growing. The first figs usually 
appear during the early part of July and the trees then 
continue bearing until November. 

Texas figs are picked when ripe and taken imme- 
diately to the nearby preserving plants, so that they 
may be preserved in tine granulated cane sugar the 
same day they are picked. Very few, if any, other 
fruits are handled as quickly as this, but it is the aim 
of the Texas fig packing industry to co-operate with 
Mother Nature to the fullest extent by canning the ripe 
figs with all the full, rich, delicious flavor which Texas 
soil, Texas climate and Texas Gulf breezes, working 
with Mother Nature, have given to this wcnderful 
fruit. 

The area where Texas figs can be produced success- 
fully and on a commercial basis extends along the 
Texas Gulf coast from Beaumont to Edna, and preserv- 
ing plants are located in Beaumont, Winnie, Houston, 
League City, Pearland, Friendswood, Alvin, San Leon, 
Brazoria, Palacios, Ganada and Edna. These plants 
serve approximately 10,000 acres. Additional acreage 
is being planted which will increase the volume so that 
many sections of the United States and foreign coun- 
tries may have the opportunity of securing Texas figs 
where heretofore the volume has not been large enough 
to secure national distribution. 

Until very recently, Texas figs have been consid- 
ered an extreme luxury, only the very wealthy being 
able to enjoy them. Just within the last year, how- 
ever, the Texas fig packers, by closely co-operating with 
each other, and also due to the ever-increasing demand, 
have been able to lower costs enough to place Texas 
figs in the retail grocery stores at prices almost as low 
as other high-quality pure fruit preserves. 

The great popularity of Texas figs, where they 
have been introduced, is due to their wonderful mellow 
and delicious flavor combined with their real health- 
giving qualities. 

Texas figs with cream, buttered toast and coffee 
make an ideal breakfast, and as a dessert there is no 
fruit to be found that can quite equal the Texas figs. 

The Galveston Tribune recently outlined the ambi- 
tions plans of these fig growers, and their efforts to de- 
velop new markets for Texas figs. The article is in- 
teresting as indicating advancement in co-operative 
effort in the industry. It says: 

“A group of men vitally interested in the development of 
the Gulf Coast section, being confident that the Texas fig is the 
superior of any produced anywhere in the world have organized 
the Texas Fig, Inc., for the purpose of furthering the interests 
of growing, packing and distributing Texas figs and other Gulf 
Coast products. 

The plans of organization provide for adequate financing 
from the start, and will insure to the grower a ready market at 
a fair price for all figs grown; to the packer adequate financing 
and other assistance needed; to the jobber a sales contract that 
is solvent, a product of superior quality, properly advertised, 
which will be distributed in keeping with their requirements; to 
the consumer a uniform product of the highest possible quality 
at a price within the reach of all. 

This organization is not a promotion or stock selling scheme, 
but is the outcome of many years of careful consideration by 
parties vitally interested in the development of the Gulf Coast 
section, and as sufficient finances have been provided for, it is 
not necessary for either the grower, packer, jobber or consumer 
to make any investment to insure the success of this undertak- 
ing, but the co-operation of all interested is earnestly solicited. 

The new organization is to be capitalized for $100,000, and 
will be incorporated under the laws of Texas. The men who 
will be in control of the company’s affairs are I. H. Kempner, 
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— Eldridge, G. M. Alsup, J. C. Carpenter and G. E. McCar- 
rell. 

Under the plan of the organization the company will have 
the benefit of the financial experience and advice of Mr. Kemp- 
ner and Mr. Eldridge, both of whom are widely known because 
of the varied banking, industrial, sugar and cotton interests 
which they direct. 

G. M. Alsop, who will be general manager, has given many 
years of careful consideration to the problems of growing, pack- 
ing and marketing of figs and fig products, and has the confi- 
dence of a wide circle of friends in the fig industry. 

Mr. Carpenter is the pioneer of the fig preserving industry 
in the Texas coast country, having originated in 1902 the 
method for packing what is generally known as the Carpenter 
fig. He will have direct supervision of the packing of all the 
products of the fig plants which the company will market, thus 
insuring uniformity of pack and quality. 

G. EK. McCarrell, well known in Galveston and Houston as 
an expert in merchandise sales promotion, will be sales mana- 
ger of the company, and will look after the development of new 
markets for the Texas figs. 

Preserving of figs for the market began in the coast coun- 
try of Texas about 1902, when the first fruit was put out, packed 
under the process which Mr. Carpenter has made famous. First 
sales were to dining cars and hotels. By 1906 there was consid- 
erable demand for figs from jobbers. This demand continued to 
expand until in 1909 Texas was shipping preserved figs to Cali- 
fornia in carload lots. 


Supplies of Texas figs were short of the demand for the 
product up to the year 1924. Since that time there has been a 
greater supply of fruit from the increased acreage than was 
being absorbed by the existing markets. This situation con- 
tinues to the present moment. and it was because of their con- 
viction that new markets could be developed for this wonderful 
product and the industry maintained on a profitable basis for 
all concerned that the individuals connected with the sales com- 
pany now under process of organization decided to embark upon 
the new enterprise.” 


FREIGHT RATES: & SHIPPING NEWS 


Traffic Bureau 
THE CANNED GOODS EXCHANGE OF BALTIMORE 


March 26, 1926. 
In Consolidated Classification Committee Docket 
No. 26, Proposed Changes in Classification, proposal is 
contained therein to change Paragraph (d) of Rule 41, 
relating to sealing fibre or corrugated one-piece bexes, 
by eliminating the language underscored below: 


Rule 41- 
Section 4. 
One-Piece Boxes: 

(d) When the ends of the inner flaps are 
more than six inches apart, and the ends of the 
outer flaps meet or overlap, all flaps must be firmly 
glued to each other throughout entire area of con- 
tact, and each seam made by the ends of the outer 
flaps must be complete:;; covered with a sealing 
strip and then reinferced with a sealing strip 
placed at right angles across the middle of such 
seam; or all outer seams must be sealed with seal- 
ing strips and then reinforced with a sealing strip 
placed at right angles across the middle of each 
seam made by the ends of the outer flaps. Sealing 
strips will not be required when a pad-of the same 
board as the box, filling the space between the 
ends of the inner flaps, is used, and the pad and all 
flaps are glued to each other throughout thi2 entire 
area of contact; or when two opposite flaps com- 
pletely overlap each other, and all flaps are firmly 
glued to each other throughout the entire area of 
contact. 
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Durable! 
Economical! 


Filling Every Need! 


HEEKIN CANS 


Every month in the year is harvest time for some product. 


Each year the public demand for canned goods is increasing. 


Heekin Cans, because of their reputation for quality and durability have help- 
ed win public confidence. 


Heekin Cans are made to fill your specifications—no matter the product. 
Heekin Cans are economical, strong, and represent a real saving to canners 
who insist on them. 


Shipped in reinforced, corrugated boxes—light in weight but strong and sub- ‘ 
stantial, Heekin Cans are delivered to you with a saving on orginal box cost and 
freight charges. 


Tell us your requiremants. We will gladly give you complete information and 
prices. Write us today. 


THE HEEKIN CAN CO. 


New, 6th and Culvert Streets ¥ Cincinnati, Ohio 


. 
Dee. 
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Hearings will be granted by the Classification 
Committee upon request at the following places on the 
dates shown: 

Room 408—143 Liberty St., New York City, April 
13, 1926. 

Room 404—Chicago Union Station, Chicago, April 
20, 1926. 

Room 1015—101 Marietta St., Atlanta, Ga., April 
28, 1926. 


$3,000,000 FUND RAISED TO PROMOTE BOOTLEG- 
GING OF TRADE-MARK GOOD WILL. 


HE fake “bargain sale” organizations of the coun- 

try are raising a fund of approximately $3,000,- 

000 to fight the Capper-Kelly Resale Price Bill 
now before Congress, according to information re- 
ceived by the American Fair Trade League, says a 
statement issued by Edmond A. Whittier, Secretary- 
Treasurer of the League. 

“This development in the struggle to protect con- 
sumers against those who advertise well-known trade- 
marked goods at cut prices to draw customers to their 
stores, where the real purpose is to sell untrademarked 
and unadvertised merchandise at an _ exhorbitant 
profit,” says Mr. Whittier, “shows that the predatory 
price-cutters are thoroughly alarmed. 

“The most important trade associations of the 
country, with one or two exceptions, have adopted res- 
olutions supporting the Capper-Kelly Bill. Scores of 
women’s clubs and other consumer organizations have 
joined the retailers, wholesalers and manufacturers 
in the fight against ‘bargain sale’ trickery. 

“The size of the fund being raised to fight this bill 
should cause no surprise. It is direct proof of the enor- 
mous profits reaped by the opponents of the bill 
through their systematic theft of trade-mark good-will. 
Millions of dollars’ worth of business is thus diverted 
from the reputable merchants of the United States. 

“The dealers now engaged in bootlegging the pop- 
ularity of trade-marked goods are as much opposed to 
the Capper-Kelly Bill as bootleggers of liquor would 
be opposed to the repeal of the Prohibition Act, and for 
similar reasons. The present law provides an oppor- 
tunity for ill-gotten gain, and they do not want it 
changed. 

“Opposition to the Capper-Kelly Bill is limited to 
a comparatively small group of operators. The favor- 
able attitude of representative merchants is demon- 
strated by the following statements: 

“John Wanamaker (New York). ‘We use no 
“baits’”—offering small quantities of goods at a low 
price in order to sell other merchandise at a higher 
price. We do undersell whenever we purchase at a 
lower price, but we play no tricks at underselling a few 
things to cover overselling other things. 

“We do not cut prices of trade-mark and nation- 
ally advertised goods and make them the football of 
commerce, because they are a shining light and their 
grades can be easily identified, but we do lower their 
prices when a legitimate special purchase enables us to 
do so.. We do not make foolish and false claims of un- 
derselling everything; this is clearly impossible in the 
face of open competition and special sales, as you say.’ 

“James A. Hearn & Son (New York): ‘We have 
often heard that it is easy to fool the public, but we 
cannot say whether this is so or not, because we have 
never tried it. The fact is, no store in New York can 
truthfully claim to undersell all other stores all the 
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time. It can’t be done. Even we can’t do it, and don’t 
pretend to do it. For in the 98 years of our history, in 
which this great business has been conducted by four 
generations of one family, we have consistently lived 
up to truth in advertising.’ 


“Samuel J. Bloomingdale (Bloomingdale Brothers, 
New York): “The necessity for price maintenance leg- 
islation arises from the abuse of price-cutting on trade- 
marked articles as a bait to the public. Such price- 
cutting is an evil, it is an abuse, it is in a class of false 
advertising. It gives no advantage to the public, be- 
cause the loss is made up on other goods. 

““*While some stores submit to the practice be- 
cause it is prevalent, others make it their chief policy, 
and use it to mislead the public in the belief that by 
cutting the price on a few trade-marked articles the 
same policy prevails on all other merchandise in the 
store. If that were true, then such a store could not 
exist. The contrary, therefore, must be true. And the 
fact must be that what small loss may be sustained at 
the expense of a few trade-marked articles is more than 
made up in the price of non-branded articles.’ ” 


CANNED FISHERY PRODUCTS AND BY- 
PRODUCTS 


By The Department of Commerce, 
Washington 


HE fish-canning industry in the United States ex- 
perienced in general a very successful year dur- 
ing 1925, with an output of products and by- 

products valued at $95,177,442, an increase of 15 per 
cent over last year and 29 per cent over the average 
of the last four years, according to the Bureau of 
Fisheries of the Commerce Department. 

The salmon pack, always the largest item, was 
somewhat decreased in quantity, which was more than 
compensated by the substantial increase in total value. 
Considerable gain was noted in California sardine and 
tuna production, which has continued to increase 
strongly during the past five years. The Maine sardine 
production has remained fairly steady during the past 
five years, only a slight decrease in production and 
value occurring last year. The pack of clams was fairly 
well maintained, although the soft-clam production was 


‘considerably lower. The canned-oyster production was 


greater than last year and prices averaged slightly 
higher. A decided drop in prices of canned shrimp. 
coupled with increased production, made a decidedly 
unsatisfactory year for shrimp canners. 

The menhaden industry recovered from its poor 
year in 1924, but shows a production that is still below 
that of 1922 and 1923. Among the other by-products, 
fish oils stand out noticeably with increased produc- 
tion, which can be traced to greater activity in the 
Alaska herring and California sardine industries. 

Of the 1925 canned fishery products, 6,018,550 
cases, valued at $47,369,507, were salmon produced in 
Alaska and the Pacific Coast States; 1,870,786 cases, 
valued at $6,716,701, were sardines produced in Maine 
and Massachusetts; 1,714,913 cases, valued at $6,380,- 
617, were sardines produced in Washington, Oregon 
and California; 84,548 cases, valued at $255,506, were 
alewives or river herring and roe, produced in Mary- 
land, Virginia and North Carolina; 1,102,471 cases, 
valued at $8,499,080, were tuna and tuna-like fishes 
produced in California; 735,714 cases, valued at $3,- 
782,819, were shrimp produced in South Atlantic and 
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BODY-MAKER AND DOUBLE-SEAMER COMBINED 
70 CANS WITH FALSE SEAM PER MINUTE. 


The Double Seamer is 
made in three sizes — 
Nos. 53, 54 and 58, 
and will seam ends up 
to 91¢”’ square. 


Cameron Can Machinery Co. 
210 N. Ashland Avenue CHICAGO 


RENNEBURG’S 
Improved Process Steel Kettle 


Equipped with all the latest improve- 
ments. Strongly and accurately made. 
Has been used for years with perfect 
satisfaction. 


PROCESS 
KETTLE you. 


Let the Gamse artists’ work for 


“A thing of beauty is a joy 


forever.” 


Edw. Rennebury 
& Sons Company 


OFFICE: 


BALTIMORE MD. 


_GAMSE BUILDING 
BALTIMORE MARYLAND 
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Gulf States; 4,130 cases, valued at $52,499, were crabs 
produced in Alaska, Washington, Virginia and Missis- 
sippi; 110,396 cases, valued at $860,002, were razor 
clams produced in Washington, Oregon and Alaska; 
38,042 cases, valued at $218,601, were hard clams pro- 
duced in Florida and Washington; 32,522 cases, valued 
at $287,073, were soft clams produced in Maine and 
Massachusetts; 150,726 cases, valued at $484,702, were 
miscellaneous clam products, such as chowders, soup, 
bouillon and juice, produced in various States on the 
Atlantic, Gulf and Pacific coasts, and 654,755 cases, 
valued at $3,721,159, were oysters produced in the At- 
lantic and Gulf States. There were also miscellaneous 
canned fishery products consisting of fish flakes, terra- 
pin, fish roe, caviar, abalone and squid to the value of 
$1,794,796. 

The menhaden industry located along the Atlantic 
and Gulf coasts produced products valued at $5,622,615, 
which consisted of 30,167 tons of dried scrap and meal, 
valued at $1,519,458; 41,463 tons of acidulated scrap, 
valued at $1,102,051, and 6,023,108 gallons of oil, val- 
ued at $3,001,106. 

Among the miscellaneous by-products there was a 
production of 39,566 tons of dried scrap and meal, val- 
ued at $1,981,038; 5,787 tons of crude or green scrap, 
valued at $16,430; 1,079 tons of shrimp bran, valued 
at $31,658; 7,263,968 gallons of fish and whale oils, 
valued at $3,499,085; 226,971 tons of crushed oyster 
shell, valued at $2,075,057, and other by-products to the 
value of $1,374,051, making a total value of by-prod- 
ucts, including the menhaden, of $14,599,934. 


IMPORTS SET A HIGH RECORD 


EARLY 20 per cent of America’s principal im- 
N ports established new high records in 1925, ac- 

cording to an analysis. of this country’s foreign 
trade for the past year, just made public by the For- 
eign Commerce Department of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States. 

The analysis shows that crude rubber, with a 
value of $429,705,000, in 1925 established a high record 
both in value and quantity; the quantity was 888,- 
478,000 pounds. The second import in the value table, 
raw silk, also set an unprecedented mark—63,764,000 
pounds, valued at $396,286,000. Tin in bars, blocks 
and pigs, etc., the ninth item on the value table, set a 
record: 171,686,000 pounds, valued at $95,121,000. 

“Standard newsprint paper had reached a high 
mark in 1924, but this record was exceeded in 1925, 
when 2,897,000,000 pounds were imported, an increase 
of 6.7 per cent over the 1924 record. Other new marks 
were set in the wood and paper group; wood pulp, 
1,485,000 tons and 1,483,000 cords of pulp wood. The 
quantity and value of burlaps both established new 
high marks: 625,816,000 pounds, valued at $85,028,000. 

“The imports of molasses reached the unprece- 
dented amount of 256,908,000 gallons. Onions, valued 
at $2,773,000 and weighing 138,323,000 pounds, set a 
new mark. The record attained by the quantity of wal- 
nuts imported, 51,762,000 pounds, has never been 
equaled. Among the vegetable oils edible olive oil im- 
ports surpassed former records and set a new mark 
with 90,426,000 pounds, while receipts of inedible olive 

_oil were the largest both in quantity and value—5l,- 
707,000 pounds, at $4,467,000. The quantity and value 
of palm oil set new high marks with 139,179,000 
pounds, valued at $11,040,000. New records set by 
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fruits were: bananas, 55,483,000 bunches, at $29,693,- 
000; dates, 78,706,000 pounds, at $3,573,000, and figs, 
46,572,000 pounds. 

' “Certain mineral products set new records, as wit- 
ness: hydraulic cement, 614,000 tons; pig iron, 441,000 
tons, and asbestos, 206,000 tons. 

“While not making records, the imports of several 
important commodities were very large. The amount 
of sugar imported in 1925—8,933,000,000 pounds—was 
the largest with one exception—the imports of 1922. 
The quantity of nitrate of soda, 1,112,000 tons, was ex- 
ceeded in 1920. Imports of gasoline and other light 
finished products, 160,137,000 gallons, were surpassed 
only in 1923. Receipts of copra, 364,000,000 pounds, 
were slightly below those of 1917 or 1918. Imports of 
chrome ore, 149,700 tons, were exceeded in 1920, and 
the receipts of manganese ores were the greatest since 
1922. The receipts of cocoanut oil, totaling 233,000,000 
pounds, have been exceeded only twice, in 1918 and 
1919. The receipts of peanuts in 1925—83,591,000 
pounds—were exceeded once previously, in 1920. 

“Doubtless other import commodities made rec- 
ords in 1925, but due to lack of comparable statistics 
covering a period of years prior to 1925, these com- 
modities cannot be picked out of the figures.” 


PRODUCE INDUSTRY AGREES TO GOVERNMENT 
TRADING RULES. 


Federal Arbitration Board Ready to Handle Cases. 


ONTRACTS are being prepared by the Department 
© of Agriculture for distribution among the pro- 

duce trade, following the signing of which cer- 
tificates will be issued showing that the holder is reg- 
estered under the standard trading rules. 


More than 2,000 members of the produce indus- 
try, from farmers who ship their own crops to whole- 
sale grocers, have indicated their intention to apply 
for enroliment as cooyerators in the department's 
plan for standardizing trade terms, trade practices 
and methods of adjusting disputes through arbitration. 
tion. 


Very few suggestions for changes in the proposed 
rules published last December have been made by the 
trade. These suggestions are being considered by offi- 
cials, but it is unlikely that any material changes will 
be made when members of the trade are asked to sign 
the cooperative agreements. ; 


Department officials announced also that they are 
ready to arbitrate a limited number of trade contro- 
versies which may be presented with both parties 
agreeing to the action and indicating their willingness 
to abide by the decision rendered. The members of 
the tribunal hearing cases will be selected from a list 
of seven persons to be appointed by the Secretary of 
Agriculture. 

Practically every State in the Union is repre- 
sented in the list of trade members who have signified 
their intention to sign cooperative agreements with 
the department. New York is represented by more 
than 200 names; Illinois 100; California 150, and 
Washington 100. They include many of the leading 
members of the fruit and vegetable industry. 

It is hoped that eventually the industry may be 
able to set up its own machinery for the adjustment 
of controversies, possibly through the oppointment or 
permanent employment of a disinterested board. 


| 
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50 Years 
Breeders of Better Seeds 


Rich, creamy, slender oval pods, 5 to 6 
inches in length, free from rust, perfectly 
straight and entirely stringless. 

Seed: white, with very small, black eye. 
Plant: robust, about 18 inches high, erect, 
bushy, and very prolific. 

We know of no wax variety more desir- 
able for Canner’s use. 


Tells 


ROGERS BROS. SEED CO. 
Breeders and Growers 
OTHER WAX VARIETIES CHICAGO, ILL. 
Webber Wax Wardwells, Kidney Wax, Stringless Refugee Wax. 


“NOW BOOKING CONTRACTS FOR 1926 CROP DELIVERY” 


IT’S A PLEASURE NOW. 


The slow heart-breaking work of topping 
beets has become a pleasure through the use 
of the 


HANSEN FOUR ROLL BEET TOPPER. 


Simply pitch beets, tops and all, onto the 
topper and catch the topped beets at the dis- 
charge end of the machine. 


Its work is so accurate that even the smallest beets are 
separated from the tops and saved. 

Its capacity isso great that it replaces dozens of laborers 
keeping your factory in constant operation throughout the 


season. 
Hansen Canning Machinery Corporation, Cedarburg, Wisconsin 
Manufacturers of the following Master-Built Machinery 
Sanitary Can Washer Fruit and Vegetable Filler Automatic Kraut Machine 


Corn Cooker Filler Conveyor Boot Pea Filler 
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ROGERS IMPROVED KIDNEY WAX 
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Meantime the department is ready to handle a sufficient 
number of cases to demonstrate its idea as to the inter- 
pretation and application of the standard rules. 


Many members of the trade already are volun- 
tarily using the standard trade terms and practices. 


GREAT BRITAIN’S AWAKENING TO CANNED 
FOOD INDUSTRY 


HE following article is from the editorial memo- 

| randa of The Fruit Grower, a weekly publication 

of London, England, under date of March 18, 

1926. In the first part of the editorial, which is being 

omitted, the editor comments upon the political situa- 

tion in England regarding the economy program, stat- 

ing that greater economy might be possible by canning 
fruit, thus avoiding any waste in fresh fruit. 


-“Keonomy means more than the avoidance of ex- 
penditure in terms of money; it signifies also the pre- 
vention of waste, and growers of fruit and vegetables 
should never see one of their crops go to waste without 
making sure that all the possibilities of marketing it 
close to home have been exhausted. Within a century 
there has been developed an industry allied to food pro- 
duction supplying canned fruit and vegetables, etc., to 
the value of approximately five hundred million dollars 
. annually. This isin America. From a small beginning 
in that country the canned foods business has grown 
to be economically one of the most important busi- 
nesses that the United States can boast of, and its 
products are to be found in every quarter of the globe. 
This is an economic aspect of fruit and vegetable grow- 
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ing in this country which is surely worth of consider- 
ing as one factor in the solution of employment and 
crop production and absorption. Canned products are 
less perishable than fruit in the fresh state, and can be 
distributed over wider areas, while being also available 
during the whole year. The development of the fruit 
and vegetable canning business in this country is sug- 
gested as one useful way of tackling the question, and 
it was the subject of an important conference of the 
Ministry of Agriculture.’ 


“The Controller of Horticulture recently stated 
that our imports of canned fruit amounted to 160,000 
tons per annum, at the value of $36,500,000, and a 
great deal of the produce was actually grown in the 
British Isles. Further, there is our tin-plate industry. 
Five-sixths of the output of the Welsh tin-plate manu- 
facturers was exported to make tins, and this largely 
came back in the form of canned fruit. The whole of 
the Australian and New Zealand plate for canned foods 
went from this country, and a large proportion of the 
canned foodstuffs imported from Italy, Spain and 
France, as well as Canada, came in the containers made 
of Welsh tin-plate. We are further told by him that 
something like 800,000 tons of tin-plate are used in 
America for canned foods every year, while our own 
consumption was scarcely 60,000 tons.” 


AT PROM. 


He—Whatsa matter? 

She—My costume. I forgot it. 

He—Oh, and I was just admiring your nerve.—Dartmouth 
Jack o’Lantern. 


ence. 


to you. 


NEW YORK CITY. 
SOLE CANADIAN AGENTS 


Ermold Labelers 


Back of every machine is the largest 
and finest equipped plant in the 
world, devoted to building labeling 
machinery PLUS, nearly a half cen- 
tury of machinery building experi- 


Installing an Ermold is an investment 


Edward Ermold Company 


The Largest Manufacturers of QUALITY Labeling Machines 


Hudson, Gansevoort and Thirteenth Streets 


Freyseng Cork Company, Toronto & Montreal 
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excel 
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of Artistic erit for Commercial Value. 
Ask for our Superior Line for your = Grade. 


Stecher Lithographic 


Our Labels 
are the Hi ishest Standard 


IReochester, N'Y. 


2 


results. 


A GROWING INDUSTRY 


Better methods, better machinery, better selection of raw products, is enabling the 


canner to place on the home table at all seasons of the year the product of the field 
and garden with its natural quality and flavor. 


Sanitary cleanliness is performing a part of paramount importance in achieving these 


Hundreds of canners, many nationally known, have standardized 


Indian in circle 


in every package 


for all their cleaning 
ways insures the high 


The J. B. Ford Company 


Cleans Clean 
Sanitary Cleaner», Cleanse 


work because its dependability, its uniformity, its unvarying quality, al- 
est sanitary protection to their products. 


Moreover this quality protection is obtained at no increase of cleaning costs. 


Ask your supply man. 
It Cleans Clean. 


Sole Mnfrs. Wyandotte, Mich. 
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Wanted and For Sale. 


This is a page that must be read each week to be appreciated. 
what is offered here, but it is possible you will be a dozen times in the year. 
your opportunity your time is lost, together with money. 


You are unlikely to be interested every week, in 
If you fail to see and accept 
Rates upon application. 


For Sale— Machinery 


FOR SALE---Large stock new and practically new 
Canning Machinery at bargain prices. Write for catalogue. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE—We have to offer, subject to prior sale, an 
assortment of used and reconditioned Tilting and Stationary 
Copper Steam Jacketed Kettles. Write or wire for prices 
on your requirements. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


FOR SALE—11 No. 15P-Angelus Double Seamers. 
U. S. Can Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—One No. 3 Monitor Pea Cleaner made by 
the Huntley Manufacturing Company, capacity No. 2 cans 
per ten hours--45,000. First class condition. Our reason 
for selling it, is because it is too small for our purpose. If 
interested write to 

Plymouth Canning Company, Plymouth, Wisconsin 


FOR SALE— 
2 Huntley Pea Graders 
2 Lewis Bean Cutters 
8 6,000 gallon Sauer Kraut Tanks 
4 Smith Cabbage Shredders 
1 Cutter 
1 Cider Press 
All the above used only two seasons 
2 Pea Viners 
200 Steel Baskets for handling Green Peas 
Address Box A-1398 care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE— 

Lye Peach Peeler 

Peerless No. 4. gallon Exhauster 

Peach Grader 

Reeves Variable Speed Countershafts 

Burt Boxer 

Knapp Interchangeable Labeller. 

Address Box A-1388 care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Ams No. 98 and No. 128 Closing Machines. 
U. S. Can Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—One 60 gal., two 150 gal., one 200 gal., 
two 250 gal. Steam Jacket Copper Kettles—first class con- 
dition. 

The Bucyrus Copper Kettle Wks. Co., Bucyrus, Ohio 


FOR SALE—Scalders and Washers. Improved straight 
line belt, or bath. New machines priced low. 
Baker Standard Steam Boxes, Overhauled, priced low. 
Vance & Baker Mfg. Co., Muscatine, Iowa. 


FOR SALE—Monitor No. 1 Cherry Pitters. 
condition, bargains. 


Address Box A-1399 care of The Canning Trade. 


Fine 


FOR SALE—Several Morgan and Doig Nailing Ma- 
chines, belt and motor driven. Good condition, bargains. 
Address Box A-1400 care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—One 12 pocket rotary Ayars Pea Filler 
and 2 Sprague all purpose Pea Blanchers in good condition. 
Will sell cheap if sold at once. Write for prices. 

Gaston Canning Co., Gaston, Ind. 


Machinery—Wanted 


WANTED— 
1 Monitor Bean Cutter 
3 No. 5 Sprague Corn Cutters 
1 Model 7 Corn Silker 
1 Peerless Corn Washer 
Address Box A-1380 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED— 
4 Used Morral Corn Cutters 
1 No. 7 Silker 
1 Medium Size Monitor Tomato Scalder 
Address Box A-1395 care of The Canning Trade. 


For Sale—Seed. 


FOR SALE— 
2 Cuykendall Corn Mixers 
2 Sprague-Reynolds Thistle Separators 
Will make low price for prompt shipment. 
Address Edgett-Burnham Co., Newark, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Fifty bushels Stowells Evergreen and 
two hundred bushels Country Gentleman Seed Corn, high 
germination, very fine seed, price 8c. per pound, sample on 
request. 

Address Wm. Silver & Co., Inc.. Aberdeen, Md. 
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FOR SALE—Indiana Canners Association ‘‘INDIANA 
BALTIMORE” Tomato Seed that we offer, subject to pre- 
vious sale, at $4.00 per pound C. O. D. or cash with order. 
This is the seed we have been so successfully growing and 
improving for many years under the supervision of Purdue 
University Agricultural Experiment Station, and has attain- 
ed a wonderful reputation. Nothing is spared that will 
aid in raising the high standard of this Seed. 

Address: Indiana Canners Association, Kenneth N. Rider, 
Secretary, Matthews, Indiana. 


FOR SALE—Early and Stowells Evergreen Seed Corn, 
shelled and on ear. Hand picked. 95% germination. 
Grown from selected ears especially for seed. Bargain price. 

Thomas & Company, Frederick, Md. 


FOR SALE—Stringless Bean seed ‘‘Giant’’ and ‘‘Full 
Measure’’ ‘“‘Green Pod’’ ‘‘Sure Crop’? Wax. New Crop 
Highest Grade. 

The Torsch-Summers Co., Baltimore, Md. 


TRI-STATE PACKERS’ ASSOCIATION 
SELECTED TOMATO SEED 


Produced by A. D. Radebaugh 


For sale only tothe canners and Tomato Growers of 
the Tri-States @ $4.00 per pound. 


Send your order, subject to if unsold, to 


F. M. SHOOK Field Secretary 
Easton, Md. 


FOR SALE —250 Bushels Mason’s Favorite Evergreen 
and 200 Bushels Country Gentleman seed corn. This is fine 
seed, hand picked, butted and tipped; germination 95%. 
Price ten cents per pound. Samples on request. 

Iroquois Canning Corporation, Onarga, Illinois. 


SEED FOR SALE—10* bu. DeLue’s Giant This has 
been grown by us from the first original DeLue stock and is 
unlike the same strain now on the market. Grows tall and 
stocky fodder. Very prolific. 

H. C. Baxter & Bro., Brunswick, Me. 


Canned Foods For Sale. 


FOR SALE----885 cases No. 24-2s Cut Beets 85 cents 
per dozen, from our 1925 pack, f.o.b. cars. 
T. K. Robinson Co., Vicksburg, Miss. 


For Rent—Factories 


FOR RENT—Tomato canning factory near Snow Hill, 
Worcester Co., Md. Capacity 20,000 cases. Splendid 


location. Fine quality Bay Shore Tomatoes. Would con- 
sider sale. 


R. H. Renshaw, 601 Anneslie Road, Baltimore, Md. 
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For Sale—Labels 


FOR SALE—Three million number two, three and 
ten labels, for Sauerkraut, Tomatoes, Corn, Peas, Pears, 
Plums, Gooseberries, Cuthbert Red Raspberries, Straw- 
berries, Peaches and Catsup. If interested, write us. 

Bewley Bros. Cang. Co., Inc., Middleport, N. Y. 


EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGE 
Help Wanted 


WANTED—Experienced man as suy erintendent for Wisconsin 
factory. Must have thorough knowledge of packing fancy Peas, and 
well experienced in handling help. White stating age, experience, 
references, sa'ary expected 


Address Box B-1393 c/o The Canning Trade. ) 


WANTED—E: perienced processor for veget+ble canning 
Apply giving full particulars. -t»ting age, salary required and 
names of recent employer: as r ference. 

Kildonan Canning Co., Ltd , Winnipeg Manitoba, ( anada. 


Positions— Wanted 


POSITION WANTED—By competent, reliable Superintendent- 
Processor. Qualified from A to Z in all branches of the canning and 
preserving business. Can give and get results for you. Ready for 
immediate permanent employment can furnish best of references. 

Address Box B-1383 care of The Canning Trade. 


Am open for position as Manager or Superintendent or Builder. 
Have 25 years experience in canning Fruits and Vegetables. Have 
been the past nine years ina three line Pea and Corn plant, also 
packing Beets, Beans and other things. Can take position at once. 
Can build, equip and operate most any size plant. 

Address Box B-1382 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Man to take charge of machinery in Pea and Tom- 
ato cannery, to take position immediately. State qualifications and 
salary expected in first letter. 

Address Box B-1397 care of The Canning Trade. 


Sa'e executive with broad experience in Food line with Canners, 
Brokers and Jobbers open for position where these qualitities will 
te appreciated. Have a clean record and able to handle corres- 
pondence. None but high grade and responsible connection con- 
sidered. References of the highest type. Prefer locating in Indiana. 

Address Box B-1378 care of The Canning Trade. 


POSITION WANTED— If you have your superintendent I 
would like to pack your peas. Twenty years experience. Noted for 
quality and production. Age 38. Bestofreferences. Open for 
position April Ist. . Address Box B-1392 c/o The Canning Trade. 


ESTABLISHED 


PHIL.EMRICH, ; 


> MANUFACTURER 


CANNERS’»° PACKERS 
KNIVES -APRONS-aAnD 
SUPPLIES 


824 MAIN ST. CINCINNATI.O.U.S.A. 
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“AN PRICES 
SEED PEAS | = 


Gallatin Valley Grown 


1926 Prices 


The American Can Company announces the fol- 
lowing term contract prices, f.o.b. its factories, for 
standard sizes Sanitary Cans for the Central and East- 
ern parts of the United States, effective Jaruary 2 


This year, as in the past, we are restrict- 
ing our acreage, selecting reliable grow- 


I ers, and confining our varieties to Per- 1926. 
fections and Alaskas. $15.30 per M. 
Our Seed Stocks are pedigreed, true to 20.91 


° 
5 


% type and will nature evenly. We main- a 


tain our own breeding ground. 
Y * The new prices represent the following reductions. 
xr 
Gary Hay and Grain Co. 100 
Seed Pea Dept. 200 “ 
* Boze American Can Co. 
WRIGHT Hand Pack BALTIMORE CANNED FOODS EXCHANGE 
Hand Operated FILLER 
OFFICERS 
President, C. Burnet Torsch. 
FOR Secretary, Harey 
No. 10 COMMITTEES 
Executive C 
CANS 
=—= Lamble, Geo. T. Phillips, C. 
GLASS J. Schenkel, Edw. A. Kerr, J 


O. Langrall, C. B Torsch. 
Enameled Arbitration Committee, J. Newman Numsen, F. Curry, 
J. W. Schall, Hampton Steele, 
Herbert C. Roberts. 
Commerce Committee, D. H. Stevenson, J. Newman 
Numsen, J. J. Aidt, How- 
l ard B. Jones, G. Stewart Hen- 
niy derson, R. H. Potts. 
Legislation Committee, Cc. Burnet Torsch, E. V. Stock- 
ne ham, Albert T. Myer, W. 
EB. Robinson, Geo. T. Phillips, 
Thos. L. North, J. N. Shriver. 
Hampton Steele, Leroy Lang- 
rall, E. C. Zoller, H. H. Ma- 
hool, F. W. Wagner, Chris 
Grecht. 
Harry Imwold, Henry Flem- 
ing, Herbert Roberts, M. Ray- 
mond Roberts, J. A. Killian, 
Herbert Hampton. 
Agriculture Committee, F. A. Torsch, Wm. Silver, H. 
A P. Strasbaugh, Jos. N. Shriver, 
Required S. J. Ady, A. W. Feeser. E. 
E. Langrall, E. V. Stockham. 
Hospitality Committee, R. A. Sindall, Herbert Randall, 
Shafting and Belting eliminated FILL YOUR CHERRIES 
CAPACITY RESERVED and Tomatoes the Geo. Cc. 
This is strictly a machined job; its’s WRIGHT WAY use, Henry Doeller, 
Jr., Jas. F. 
WRIGHT BUILT F. Cole, E. Everett 


Gibbs. 
Cirular and prices on request Publicity Committee, Arthur I. Judge, Edw. A. Kerr, 
has. G. Summers, Jr. 


Mfg. byFrank M. Wright & Co., Olean, New York Counsel G. John Beeuwkes. 


| Representative for Indiana, F. H. Langsenkamp Co. Indianapolis, Ind, Chemist Leroy Strasburger. 


Claims Committee, 


Brokers Committee, 


‘ 
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CANNED FOOD PRICES 


Prices given represent the lowest figure generally quoted for lots of wholesale size usual te 
otherwise noted) and subject to the customary discount for cash. ****Many canners get 


few may take less for a personal reason, but these prices r 
Baltimore figures corrected by these Brokers: (t) Thos.” ig =. 


(*) Howard E. Jones & Co. New York prices corrected by our Special Correspondent. 


Canned Vegetables CANNED FRUITS—Continued 


CANNED VEGETABLES PRICES—Cont’d 
Balto. N. ¥ 


Balto. N.¥. SAUERKRAUTt Extra St wh 
White Mammoth, No. 2%....... Standard, No. ‘No 4-85 1,50 
White Mam., Peeled, No. 2%....---- 3-00 Standard, No. 50 
White, Large, No. 2% 3.00 SPINACH¢ Out Out 
Gam, 300 Standard, No. 2........ 1.15 "1.15 Pies, he 
White, Large, Peele 2.95 Standard, No. 1.60 ©. ut 8.00 
White, Medium, No. 2% 3.00 Standard, No. 1.65 PEARS$§ 

Green, Medium, No. 2%........ Standard, NG. Seconds, No. 2, in Water 
White, Small, No 2% Out SUCCOTASH?¢ Standards, No. 
Tips, White, Mam., No. 1 sq.... .... 3.30 Groen 1.20 Out Seconds, No. in 
Tips, White, Small, No. 1 sq.... 3.25 3.25 (Triple) No. 3 (with Tomatoes). 1.25 1.55 Standards, No. 3, in Water.......... 
Tips, Green, Mam., No. 1 sq... 3 55 3.40 td. (green Corn, dried Limas) Out 1.30 Standards, No. 3, in Syrup......2.00 1.76 
Tips, Green, Small, No. 1 sq.... 3.35 ate ren Extra Stds., No. 8, in Syrup.... . ‘out 
BAKED BEANS} Standard, No. 1.60 
65 70 Standard, No. 1.95 Bahama Sliced, Extra, No. 2........ 
In Sauce, 18 oz Standard, No. 5.75 ahama, Grated, Extra, sees 
Plain, No 1.10 TOMATOES¢ Sliced, Ex. 
In Sauce, No. 2. 1.25 F Bahama Grated, Bx. Std., No. 2. 
1 oa ancy, No. 2, f.o.b. County..... 80 0836.9 Hawaii, Sliced, Extra, Ni 
Oo 5 » No. 2%.. 2.35 
In Sauce, No. 3 Out Fancy, No. 3, f.0.b. County.....1.10 1.25 Hawaii, Sliced, Std., No. 2%.... 2.3 
, No. Fancy, No. 0, f.o.b. County....3.50 4.00 Hawaii, Sliced, Extra, No 2... 
BEANS}{—Std. Hawaii, Sliced, Std., No. 2 
Stringless, Std. Cut Green, No.2 .85 Sta. No. 2, f.0.b. County. Hawail, Grated, Extra, No. 
Stringless, Std. Cut Green, No.104.25 4.75 mrt NO. Out awaii, Grated, Std., ‘No. 
Stringless, Std. Who. Gr. No. 2...... 1.10 Eat Sta’ No: 2% County...... Out Shredded, Syrup, No. 10 
Stringless, Std. Who. Gr. No. 10..... 5.25 Pxt. NO. rushed, tra, No. 10 
Stringless, Std. Cut Wax No. 2.._.90 1.15 ‘County.. 1.15 Eastern Pie, Water, No. 10... 
Stringless, Std. Cut Wax No. 10.5.00 5.25 Porto Rico, No. 10........ 
Limas, Greens Na 2.15 Ser "No. ‘10, f.0.b. County: 3.50 RASPOERRIERS 
Limas, Std. White & Gr., No. 2..1.30 1.35 Std. No’ 1 County. 47% 60 
Limas, Std. White & Gr., No. 10..... 9.5) «Std. No 10:85 Black, Syrup. No. 
Red Kidney, Std. No. 2........-1.00 —.90 Out Out Red, Water, No. ga 
Red Kidney, Std. No. 10........ 5.00 Out f.0.b. Out Out 
BEETSt Std. No 3, 'f.0.b. County. 
Std. No. 1, Whole Stock......... 57% andard, Water, No. 6:50 10.25 
Std. No. 10, Whole Stock.......3-50 3-75 
CARROTSt¢ Std. No. 1, Trimmings.......... 42% 52% Canned Fish 
Std. Sliced, No. 1.10 Std. No. 10, Trimmings.........3.00 3.40 
Std. Sliced, No. 4.00 4.36 HERRING ROE® 
Std. Diced, No. 10.......-...---4.50 4.75 Canned Fruits Standard, No. 2, Factory, 18 0z..1.50 1.85 
" 4.00 a b. cases, 4 doz 
Std. Evergreen, No. 2........... .70 80 Michigan, N: 
Std. Evergreen, No, 2, £00. Go. .70 New York, No. 1 4-3 Flats, Ib. cases, 4 
Std. Shoepeg No. 85 Pa N 10 No 10 4.60 Flats, % 2.60 
Fancy Shoepeg, No, 2, f.0.b. Co.. .97% 1-15 s 
Std. Crushed, No. 2........... % .95 California Standard, No. 2%.. 2.50 Standards, 10 0z. _........... 
Std. Crushed, No. 2, f.0.b. Co... .87% .. California Choice, No. 2%....... 23.00 2.95 
Px. Std. Crushed, No.2, f.0.b.Co. .95 Out BLACKBERRIESS§ SALMON®* 
HOMINY¢ Standard, No. 1.65 Red Alaska, Tall, No. 1......... 3.75 3.70 
MIXED VEGETABLESt Standard, No. 2, in Syrup....... .... Cohoe, 1.20 
Standard, No. 1.09 BLUEBERRIESS Columbia, Fiat, 
Fancy, No. CHERRIESS Medium Red, Talls................ 
OKRA AND TOMATOES} Standard, Red, Water, No. 2....1.40 1.40 SHRIMP® 
Standard, No. 2............ cceci 1.20 1.20 Standard, White, Syrup, No. 2.. 1. 90 2.00 Dry, No. 1 1.30 1.50 
PEASt Sour Pitted Red, 10s....-.+++++- Gut Out SARDINES—Domestic, per Case* 
Mav 1.95 California Standard 2%s........ Out 32.40 F. O. B., '25 pack 
No. 1 Sieve, No. 2, f.o.b. County. California Choice, No. 2%...... Keyless . 5.00 4.50 
1.80 California Fancy, No. 2%....... 3.25 , Key, 6.00 5.50 
No. 2 Sieve, No. 2, f.0.b. County. 1.25 GOOSEBERRIESS Oil 5.35 
. NO. . Standard, No. 1 omato, Carton Out 5.00 
No. Sleve, No. 2, County. Standard, No. 650 6.75 Mustard, Keyless 4.50 
No. 4 Sieve, No. 2, f.0.b. County. [87% .... PEACHES§ California, per cans: ue 
No. 5 Sieve, No. %...... California Std., No. 2%. ¥._C...2.25 2.30 5.00 
Seconds, NO. California Choice, No. 2% ¥. 2.50 2.45 
Standard, No. 10.........--. 6.00 California Fancy, N 2.75 TUNA FISH—White, per Case* 
B. J. Std. No. PEACHES#+ California, %8 .........- 6.50 
Sifted, No. 3 Sieve, Deine Slice’ Yellow, No. 1......1.85 1.48 California, 9.00 
Ey Ex. Std., No. 2 Sieve, No. 1. Standard White, No. 3.......... Out Out CN 17.50 
Fancy Petit Pois, No. 1............. Standard Yellow, No. Out 1.60 California, Blue Fin........11.00 7.50 
PUMPKINt Seconds, White, No. 3........... Out Out California, 1s, Blue Fin............. 14.00 
Seconds, Yellow, Gee Gee Califernia, %s, Striped.......... 
Standard, _ 1.90 Standards, White, No. 8........ Out Out Californie, 1s, Stripe@............... 18.00 
Standard, No. 10........ Standards, Yellow, Ne. @ct Califernia 
Extra Standard Yellow, Ne. 8... 2.00 .... @altforata 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 


Spring Has Made Its First Appearance in Most Sections— 
Drouth in East Holding Up Preparations—Pea Planting 
Late—Growers Understand Tomato Canners’ Posi- 
tion Better— Smaller Acreage and Better 
Raw Stock the Urgent Need — Some 
Few Changes in Price Quotations. 


PRING—The first real touch of Spring has visited the coun- 
try this week, and it has been most welcome. In general 
it has been the longest steady spell of cold weather, winter, 

east of the Pacific Coast, that the country has had in years, and 
it is beginning to be realized that everything is backward as 
pertains to crops and preparation of the ground for planting. In 
the Central West they have had plenty of moisture in the way of 
snow and ice, but in the entire Eastern section the steady cold 
weather has been accompanied by heavy winds, and little or no 
rain, so that the ground is dried out to an unprcedented extent. 
Under such conditions, even where the frost has come out of the 
ground, plowing and preparation of the soil has been difficult, 
if not impossible. There is as vet plenty of time for most crops, 
but the pea growers and canners are becoming uneasy in all sec- 
tions. The Western New York pea-growing regions have been 
having hard freezing weather up to the latter days of this week, 
and this is the time when peas should be going into the ground. 
The conditions in Wisconsin were reviewed last week, and from 
this it will be seen that so far as pea crops are concerned little 
or nothing has been done. And we are now at the first of May. 
If Dame Nature should send along her usual heat and dryness, 
and because the crop seems sure to run very late into the hot 
summer, there may come a probiem about this season’s pea 
crop that will make the market more interesting. For the one 
thing the pea canners must watch this season is that they do not 
overcrowd their capacities. They cannot do better work, right 
now, than to so schedule their plantings that they will avoid 
“bunching” under all conditions. In other words, they must 
play safe and not trust to luck that they can handle the rush 
from a too great acreage. If last season’s experiences and their 
results are not still fresh in their minds, they must be “hard- 
boiled.” It is better to cut the acreage now and save expense 
than to have to abandon fields of peas because they cannot be 
handled in time. Now is the time to do this thinking. 

It looks as if there would be plenty of tomato plants this 
season, for the seed is cheap and many are at work upon this 
new line of money making—supplying tomato canners with 
their tomato plants. Rumors seem to indicate that a great many 
tomato canneries will not be opened this year, in all sections 
where tomatoes were handled heavily last year. It is too early, 
however, to put this down as certain. They can change their 
minds overnight. and there is yet time to get into the game. We 
will feel more like accepting this as a real market feature about 
July ist. The matter of growers’ prices seems to be more of 
an individual or local question than ever before. We hear that 
prices as low as 15c per basket are being made and from that up 


to 25c to 30c in extreme cases, with 22c about the average for 
this section. The attitude of the canners, however, seems to be 
a disinterested one, and that makes it impossible to get up any- 
thing like a contention for acreage. The growers realize that 
the canners face a peculiar condition, one that they cannot con- 
trol, except through conservative packing and of the best qual- 
ity, and they are showing a praiseworthy inclination to co-oper- 
ate with the canners. That is all that is needed in this matter: 
a proper understanding between the growers and the canners 
that the market depends upon both of them, and that one can- 
not prosper, even pay his bills, if the other does not. The finan- 
cial troubles of so many canners have brought home to the 
growers the fact that profits in canned foods are not the big 
thing they used to think. A good many of the co-operative 
farmer-canning concerns see this more clearly now than they 
ever expected to see it. Every good business-man canner is 
willing to pay the grower all that the market will permit him 
for the raw stock; but he has to figure this in with his expense 
of canning—the cans, cases, labels and all else, and then see 
what the market will likely return him for his finished goods. 
Based upon present market prices for canned tomatoes, the 
growers should not have difficulty in seeing why the canners 
cannot pay high prices for acreage. But of course they are all 
hoping that the market prices will be better soon—sometime. 
But will they? They ought to be a little better, but they wili 
not be much better until last year’s overload of poor stuff is 
worked off, and that will hang as a wet blanket on the canned 
tomato market for some time to come. The hope, particularly 
for canned tomatoes, is in the rapidity with which consumers 
are eating up the pack. The country is doing a magnificent job 
in that direction, but it had a big job and it may not get through 
with it. That is the tomato situation. ; 

How to proceed? The grower should realize that we need 
only a small acreage; that he must carefully cut out all culls 
and poor qualities in his deliveries; in other words, must deliver 
good quality to the canner. He answers that he cannot do that 
at the cut prices on acreage, and we agree with him. We prefer 
the plan of paying 25c per basket, for instance, and of demand- 
ing and sticking to, a delivery of high quality raw stock. Only 
in that way can the tomato grower and the canner pull them- 
selves out of the present trouble. If they understand this it 
ought not to be possible of accomplishment. 

The corn canner has much of the same problem to face and 
must handle it in the same relative way; the corn canner cannot 
contract a large acreage, at high prices, and expect to get his 
money out of the 1923 pack; he will not get his money out of a 
large acreage regardless of what price he pays for it. We can 
no more stand a big pack of corn in 1926—no matter how good 
the quality—than we can stand big packs of peas or tomatoes, 
If you are figuring upon putting up the same-size pack of corn 
as you did last year, but of fine quality, you will end up by 
pursuing the advocates of quality packing. Quality well help— 
is the one thing that will help most—provided the packs are not 


too large again. In string beans the lesson is even more pro- 
nounced. 


HE MARKET—We could review each individual item of 

I canned foods, but it would be merely to say that there has 

- been no change in the market and to quote here prices 
which appear regularly in our market page. There has been 
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some improvement in buying this week; the jobbers see the ad- 
vantage of taking supplies of goods at their present low range, 
and they are quietly taking them so as not to disturb and ad- 
vance the market against themselves. As soon as a little better 
buying spirit appears, however, there is always a rush to sell, 
and the advantage is soon lost. through low offers. 

The changes as we find them in quotations consist in a re- 
duction on 18 oz. baked beans from 75c to 70c, and an advance 
in No. 3 baked beans, plain, from $1.45 to $1.50. Cut No. 2 beets 
have gone down from $1 to 90c. No. 2 standard spinach has de- 
clined from $1.20 to $1.15. In sweet potatoes No. 2s have ad- 
vanced from $1.10 to $1.15; 212s from $1.40 to $1.45; No. 3s 
from $1.45 to $1.50, but 10s, which were quoted at $5.25, are now 
quoted at $5. 

No. 10 standard blackberries are quoted now at $8, a loss 
of 25c. 

These constitute the actual changes in the market for spot 
goods, and futures remain neglected, as they have been all sea- 
son, with many canners unwilling to consider the going prices 
of futures, if we may dignify the mere murmur by such a term 


NEW YORK MARKET 


By “New York Stater,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


Demand Improving — Buyers Taking Goods at the Prices As 
Bargains—Tomatoes Still Easy—Corn Dull and Easy— 
Some Future Maine Corn Selling—Large Blocks 
of Peas at Low Prices—Pineapple Easier— 

Interest in California Fruits—Lobster 
Prices Vary—Salmon Demand Dis- 
appointing—Spinach Active. 

New York, April 22, 1926. 


HE SITUATION—Some factors in the local market profess 
j to see an improvement in demand this week, but the gain 
in buying has not yet been of sufficient volume to mate- 
rially affect spot values. While it is perhaps premature to re- 
port any real improvement in the situation, there was no doubt 
but that underlying market conditions were shaping themselves 
in such fashion that an early change for the better might reason- 
ably be anticipated. Buyers realize that spot quotations are in 
many instances below the real value of goods offered, and there 
is more disposition being shown to buy low-priced offerings. 
Then, too, the jobbers have found out that there is a wide vari- 
ance of in “standards” and that a difference of a nickel a dozen 
in prices quoted by different canners is all too often justified by 
the contents of the can. Another factor in the situation is the 
growing belief in the sincerity of the canning trade in its an- 
nounced determination to curtail production of the lines which 
have been in over-supply from last year’s pack. 

Tomatoes Still Easy—Pressure to sell standard Southern 
tomatoes continues, with 67%c per dozen at the cannery about 
the ruling figure on 2s. As has been the case right along, there 
are some packers who are refusing to let go at the inside quoto- 
tions. The market for 1s is easy at 50c per dozen, while 3s are 
held at $1.05 and 10s at $3.25, all f. 0. b. cannery. Many canners 
have withdrawn their offerings and are holding for an upswing, 
confident that they will be able to dispose of their surplus stocks 
more advantageously later on in the year. Futures are being 
offered as follows: 1s, 52%c; 2s, 7744c; 3s, $1.10; 10s, $3.50, all 
per dozen cannery. As stated in the previous sentence, they are 
“offering,” not selling. Indiana tomato packers are holding 
spots at 75c for 2s, $1.10 for 3s, and $3.25 for 10s, with future 
standards quoted as follows: 1s, 70c; 2s, 90c; 3s, $1.35; 10s, 
$4.25, all f. o. b. cannery. 

Standard Corn—The market continues dull and easy. South- 
ern packs are quoted for prompt shipment at 85c to 90c per 
dozen at the cannery, but are not coming in for much of a de- 
mand. Futures are quoted at the same range. Western stand- 
ard corn has been holding around 85c at the cannery, with some 
business believed put through at less. 

Fancy Corn—Maine corn in coming in for some attention by 
private label jobbers. Futures have opened at $1.40 per dozen 
for fancy Crosby and 10c more for fancy Golden Bantam. West- 
ern packers are offering fancy Crosby at $1.30 per dozen and 
fancy Golden Bantam at $1.55 per dozen. Minnesota’s pack is 
meeting with some inquiry, this State having established an 
enviable record as a producer of fancy corn. 

Peas Selling—The chains are reported to have come into the 
market for Wisconsin peas in substantial volume, with large 
blocks changing hands at 80c per dozen at the cannery. Thus 
far the demand for futures has continued rather slow. Any ad- 
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vance in prices for carry-over peas, it was felt, would be re- 
flected in increased demand for new pack. Southern packers 
have not been getting much of a demand for either spots or 
futures, the market showing a rather soft undertone. 

Pineapple Easier—The market for Hawaiian pineapple has 

weakened somewhat. The Packing Corporation is offering for 
May shipment at the following prices: Choice crushed 2te, 
$1.80; choice crushed 2s, $1.50; standard crushed 2%s, $1.70; 
2s, $1.40; standard sliced 2s, $1.50; 1s, $1.05; broken sliced 2s, 
$1.45. No. 10s are offered as follows: Broken slices, $7.00; 
choice crushed in syrup, $6.50; in juice, $5.50; standard crushed 
in syrup, $6.00. These prices are guaranteed against formal 
opening prices for 1926. It is noticeable that the higher grad- 
ings are not included in the offerings, confirming the reports 
of the sold-up condition of the packers on the better qualities. 
_ _ California Canned Fruits—Jobbers are showing considerable 
interest and it is understood that a good volume of s. a. p. busi- 
ness has been done. _ The trade is awaiting with interest the an- 
nouncement of opening prices by the larger packers. Stocks of 
1925 pack are small and firmly held, and jobbers’ holdings are 
moving into consuming channels at a satisfactory rate. 

Lobster Prices Vary—Opening prices on new pack lobster 
have been made by a number of packers, and show some vari- 
ance. The price range quoted on lobster, delivered New York, 
follows: 1s, $8.70a$9.00; Ys, $4.35a$4.85; 14s, $2.50a$2.75. The 
carry-over from last year’s pack is practically exhausted, and 
the prices for new pack are materially under those which the old 
lobster has been bringing in the spot market. 

Salmon—Demand has been disappointing, and the market 
remains unchanged on the Coast. Cold weather in the South 
and Southwest has retarded demand this year. Pinks are quoted 
for Coast shipment at $1.50, chums $1.25, and red talls at $3.50. 
Jobbers are not interested in adding to their present holdings at 
these prices, 

_ Spinach in Demand—With the California spinach pack run- 
ning materially below expectations, the market for the Southern 
product has been showing some activity. Futures are selling 
at $1.05 for 2s, $1.35 for 2%s, $1.45 for 8s, and $4.50 for 10s. 
Packers expect to start on their season’s run early in May. The 
— = the on — has been advanced from 5c to 

c per dozen, as to size, the Corporation 

orthwestern Canned Fruits—This is one line whi 

come in for a good demand for packed-to-order stocks, ede 
ness ruling in the markets for futures vegetables and fish being 
absent. Carry-over stocks of small fruits from last year are 
scant, and distributors are anxious for early shipments of the 
new pack to fill out their holdings. Opening prices have been 
named now by practically all of the packers. 

Shrimp Pack Short—The early buyers of shrimp were the 
lucky ones this year. Prices have advanced materially since the 
start of the season, and it is now impossible to buy fancy 1s 
under $1.35 per dozen, f. o. b. cannery, with most packers asking 
i ba 15¢ per dozen more, and little offering even at the higher 

vels. 

Visiting Hudson Street—-Charles Thurlow, of the Bloom- 
dale, Ohio, Packing Company, was making the rounds of the 
trade this week with his broker, Wm. Hills. Jr. 

A. R. Plummer, of the Kings County Packing Company, of 
Armona, Cal., was visiting the market. 

_ W. E. Halstead and H. E. Halstead, of the Halstead Can- 
ning Company, of Cortlant, N. Y., were on the Street this week. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


By “Wrangler,” 


Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


Fine Weather During the Week—This Has Restored Activity 
in Many Lines—Green Fruits Very High— 
Corn in Steady Request—Notes. 


Chicago, April 23, 1926. 


URING the week we have had fine, bright spring weather. 
The snow has disappeared and the temperature has hov- 
ered around 50 and 60 degrees. 
This has restored activity of conditions in many lines and 
especially in the building line. An enormous number of new 


buildings are being erected in Chicago, especially of the larger 
class, like office buildings, hotels and apartment buildings, and 
ene is inspired to wonder where occupants are going to be found 
for all of them and where the money for their erection comes 
from. However, they all seem to be filled promptly, most of 
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them being leased before finished, to waiting tenants, and at 
prices which are much higher than formerly. 

A five-room apartment, with regular service of heat and 
water, in a fair location, cannot be had for less than $100 per 
month, and an office in a good building in the Loop district costs 
from $2.50 to $3.00 a square foot per annum, making an office 
51 by 20 feet or 300 square feet cost from $750 to $900 per an- 
num, and that is a small office. 

The revival of activities of general business will, of course, 
have an effect on the canned foods business, and the demand for 
all canned foods, and the remainder of April, May and June 
ought to show a very large consumption of canned products. 

Green fruits are very high. Apples, 7c and 8c a pound; 
oranges, 10c and 12c a pound, and potatoes, cabbage and other 
green vegetables extremely high, all at retail, of course, and 
the people are finding that canned foods are much cheaper, as 
well as better, as the out-of-the-season cold-stored fruits and 
vegetables, and the early shipments of green vegetables, as well 
as more convenient, clean and wholesome. 

Canned Corn—This article is in good, steady request for 
standard and extra standard grades. Full standard grade is held 
firmly by canners at 85c and 90c f. o. b. canneries, but qualities 
known as near-standard are being offered and sold as low as 
80c f. o. b. canneries. Fancy canned corn is not much in de- 
mand, except Country Gentleman, which is being sold at $1.05 
f. o. b. canneries, some lots being held at $1.10 per dozen. | 

Canned Peas—The sale for canned peas is largely restricted 
at present to sub-standard grade, which grade is being pushed 
hy the canners who hold any, and the prices named _ are very 
low, graduated, of course, by the quality of the goods. Some 
sales, I learn, have been made by Wisconsin canners at 75c per 
dozen of this grade, and in several instances I have heard that 
the freight has been allowed by some canners as a reduction to 
the price named. 

Not many high-grade spot peas are being sold now, as the 
wholesalers as well as the chain stores seem to be well supplied 
with the higher grades of peas, and whatever of the sub-stand- 
ards are selling are being bought with which to fight competi- 
tion. The great pitty about it is that they are being sold to con- 
sumers rapidly and every can that is so sold displeases the buy- 
ers and stops them from buying canned peas. 


Canned Tomatoes—The market for canned tomatoes is live- 
lier than it was last week, and sales of Indiana packed 2s and 3s 
are reported at prices about 24c per dozen higher than last 
week, or on a basis of 80c for 2s and $1.05 for 3s, f. 0. b. can- 
neries, all of standard grade. I heard of an offering of tomato 
pulp, 1.04 gravity, in No. 10 cans. f. o. b. Indiana cannery, today 
at $1.75 per dozen, not cased or loaded loose in the cars. 

News Notes—It is reported that the Inderrieden Canning 
Company, one of our big pea canneries, has contracted for a 
space in the Sesqui-Centennial and International Exposition at 
Philadelphia, and that another Chicago concern, Wright & Co., 
manufacturers of salad dressing, has taken a space. 

At first the Sesqui-Centennial Exposition, to be held June 
1st to December ist, 1926, at Philadelphia, was rather coldly 
received by the canners, but a Chicago headquarters has been 
recently established in charge of Mr. F. B. Mulford, of Phila- 
delphia, at No. 5 North La Salle street, Chicago, in the Tacoma 
building, and some excellent work has been done to bring the 
advantages of the big Exposition before the manufacturers, and 
much interest has been aroused among the canners of the Cen- 
tral West. 

It is also reported that the Gelfand Manufacturing Com- 
pary, of Baltimore, manufacturers of mayonnaise, have con- 
tracted for a space in the food department of the Sesqui-Cen- 
— Exposition, and that eastern canners are coming in 
freely. 


As an auxiliary to Canned Foods Week I am inclined to 
think thet this great Exposition at Philadelphia, to the support 
of which the Federal government has appropriated two and a 
quarter million dollars, will be of potent advantage. It runs 
for six months through to December 1st, 1926, and will be vis- 
ited by millions of people. The first national Exposition I ever 
saw was the Centennial at Philadelphia in 1875, and at that 
time, fifty years ago, the crowds of people attending were so 
large that it was hard to get through the aisles, and there has 
been an enormous increase of our population since that time. 

Mr. Charles T. Fournier, manager of the Tell City Canning 
Company, at Tell City, Ind., visited Chicago the past week and 
reported that he had closed out his entire pack of tomatoes of 
the 1925 output, and that his output would be limited to advance 
sales during 1926 and the requirements of regular customers. 
He states that he thought that nearly all canners of Southern 
Indiana had closed out their entire output of canned tomatoes 
of the 1925 pack. 
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A new grocery journal has been established in Chicago by 
the Verst Publishing Company. It will circulate with wholesale 
grocers only. The company publishes another grocery paper, 
the International Grocer, which serves both the retail and the 


wholesale grocery trade, a well-established trade paper. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


By “Berkeley,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


Crops in Excellent Shape—Frost Danger About Over—Old Packs 
Well Cleaned Up—Spinach Buying Takes a Spurt—Prices 
Advance—Asparagus Pack Will Be Large—Moving 
the Surplus of Pears—The Importance of 
Peaches—Coast Notes. 

San Francisco, April 22, 1926. 


INE CROPS—Crop conditions in California are in excellent 
F shape, thanks to the phenomenally heavy rains which ush- 

ered in the month, and the outlook is for heavy yields of 
both fruits and field crops. In some places, particularly in the 
extreme southern ae of the State, the rainfall is well above 
normal, and it is close to normal in most of the fruit-growing 
districts, so that there is no longer any apprehension on this 
score. The danger of killing frosts has about passed, so that it 
will soon be possible to make fairly accurate estimates of the 
size of fruit crops. Reports have come in that apricots have not 
set well in some places, but in other districts thinning will have 
to be resorted to. In general, conditions are very favorable, and 
with an increased acreage in bearing, it is not unlikely that this 
year’s fruit crop will break all former records. 

The Market—With the old pack of California fruits and 
vegetables fairly well cleaned up the attention of the trade is 
commencing to center on the new pack and business on the lines 
on which opening prices have been named is rapidly gaining 
momentum. In some instances advances have already been 
named, and it cannot be said that there is any weakness in evi- 
dence anywhere. Opening prices are being brought out earlier 
this year than usual, and it is expected that this tendency will 
extend right on through the list of fruits. 


Spinach—Now that it is definitely settled that the pack of 
spinach this year will be materially less than that of a year ago, 
buying has taken on a spurt and business has been coming in 
quite freely of late. Some packers have made such heavy sales 
that they have felt justified in advancing prices. Early in April 
the California Packing Corporation put out a new list on spin- 
ach, which showed the way the market straw was blowing. Not 
all packers have seen fit to raise their prices and a rather un- 
usual variance is noted between different lists. It it still pos- 
sible to pick up some spinch in the No. 10 size at $4.50, but 
several of the larger concerns are now quoting this size at $4.90. 
The popular No. 2 size is quoted from $1.15 to $1.25. The re- 
cent rains halted packing operations for a short time, but the 
crop has come on since with a rush and offerins are of an espe- 
cially high quality. 

Asparagus—What is true in regard to spinach, is also true 
in a large measure in the case of asparagus, the principal ex- 
ception being that the pack of the latter promises to be large. 
The rains of early April produced a wonderful growth of aspar- 
agus and canneries are being operated to capacity to care for 
offerings. The fresh market has slumped and growers are now 
depending almost exclusively on canners to take care of their 
crop. The comparatively low prices named by packers, and the 
promise of increased consumption as a result of the forthcoming 
advertising campaign, are having their effects on sales and a 
satisfactory volume of business is now generally reported. Here 
and there slight advances have been made on some grades, but 
in general opening prices still prevail. Less cutting of prices 
by smaller interests is noticed this year than usual, owing to 
the fact that efforts were made to get these down to bedrock in 
the first place. 


Pears—Canners are pounding their brokers on the back to 
get them to speed up the movement of pears and are getting 
some action, but the surplus is still considered too large. Some 
canners have made a clean sweep of their packs, with the sole 
exception of pears, and would like to see these out of the way. 
This year’s output promises to be even heavier than that of last 
year, owing to a marked increase in acreage, and it is doubtful 
if growers will again get such excellent prices for their product. 
Pears are in active competition with peaches, apricots and Ha- 
waiian pineapple, and cannot be expected to sell at 35c a can, 
when these other fruits are available in quantities at less than 
a can. 
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Peaches—The importance of the canning peach industry in 
Sutter county, California, is set forth in a recent report of the 
County Horticultural Commissioner. According to this report 
there is an acreage of 8,565 cling peaches in bearing in that 
county, with 9,718 acres not yet in bearing. In 1915 the crop 
totaled 9,796 tons, while in 1925 it reached the enormous figure 
of 86,714 tons. Should present conditions continue, it is esti- 
mated that this year’s crop will amount to 110,000 tons. The 
lowest price received was in 1915, when much fruit was sold at 
less than $10°a ton. In 1920 it reached the high-water mark of 
$100 a ton, and last year was $35 a ton. Despite the great ton- 
nage of cling peaches produced in Sutter county, there is but 
one cannery within the county limits, but during the past year 
twenty-eight outside plants received stocks from it. The largest 
acreage is devoted to Phillips clings, but a large acreage of new 
varieties is coming into bearing. 


Coast Notes—California is exchanging sardines with Italy 
and other Mediterranean countries, with a trade balance in this 
country that promises to be in her favor. California sardines 
packed with tomato sauce are going forward to the Mediterrean 
in large quantities, and scarcely a vessel leaves for any foreign 
port that does not carry a consignment of this fish. A visit to 
the dock at San Francisco recently witnessed the unloading of 
a quantity of sardines packed in olive oil from the hold of the 
steamer Piave, from Italy, while a quantity of the California 
product was stacked up ready to be loaded on the vessel for her 
return trip. 


Libby, McNeill & Libby have purchased the Pauwela Pine- 
apple Company, on the Island of Mauri, T. H., at a price under- 
stood to be about $750,000. The latter concern, which has been 
controlled by the Newhall interests, was established in 1919, and 
operates a well-equipped cannery. Its pack last year amounted 
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to 162,374 cases, and it is estimated that the output this season 
will be close to 250,000. Libby, McNeill & Libby also have large 
interests on Orhu. 


Louis M. Cole, a grower of pimentos in the southern part 
of the State, was a recent visitor at San Francisco, and told of 
the success that had been met with in growing pimentos since 
the industry received protection from the imported article. 
About 200,000 cases were packed last year, reported Mr. Cole. 

G. H. Bradt, president of the Hunt Brothers Packing Co., 
San Francisco, has purchased the Mark L. Requa mansion, 
“Greystone,” in the East-Bay suburb of Piedmont. 


A vegetable cannery is being erected at Pepperwood, Cal., 
by James Paul & Son. 


The Berkeley Fruit Preserving Company, of Berkeley, Cal., 
has asked to be adjudged a voluntary bankrupt. The liabilities 
are listed at $29,203.99, with assets of $4,304. 


JAMES T. JOHNSON DIES. 


It is with great sorrow we announce the death of 
our secretary, Mr. James T. Johnson, who has been 
with us a great many years, and was a very valuable 
man and asset. 

Mr. Johnson was at his desk all day Thursday, 
April 8th. Did not feel very well Friday; therefore 
stayed home and pneumonia developed Sunday, and he 
passed away at 2 A. M. Tuesday, April 13th, and was 
buried here in Syracuse Friday afternoon, April 16th. 
Very truly yours, DUNNE-McCORD CO. 
GFZ:LP. George F. Zimmer. 


What Canned Foods Distributors are Doing 


Jobbers Campaign Among Retailers to Prevent Stocks of Abnormal Canned Foods From 
Reaching Consumers—Proposed Amendment to Food and Drugs Act Opposed 
by Trader—Grocers at New York State Association Hear Some Un- 
pleasant Truths—Other New and Notes of the Trade. 


N GUARD—Wholesale grocers in all parts of the country, 
O cognizant of the importance of the mevement, are entering 

whole-heartedly into the campaigns launched by the two 
large jobbers’ associations to prevent imperfect canned foods 
from getting into the hands of consumers. The Bureau of 
Chemistry of the Department of Agriculture early in February 
issued a warning against the selling of all types of abnormal 
cans of food, including leakers, springers, flippers, swells, etc. 
Both the National and the American Wholesale Grocers Asso- 
ciation have gone to their members for 100 per cent support in 
the efforts of the Bureau of Chemistry in its campaigns among 
wholesale and retail grocers to remove all abnormal cans of 
foods from distribution. The campaign is being aided by the 
jobbers’ action in placing the matter before the retail grocers of 
the country, through the medium of the wholesalers’ salesmen. 
Arthur P. Williams, of New York, chairman of the canners con- 
ference committee of the National Wholesale Grocers Associa- 
tion, has asked jobbers to write him assuring their co-operation 
in the movement. 


Another Labeling Measure—W. A. Hannigan, chairman 
of the Pure Food and Legislative Committee of the National 
Wholesale Grocers Association, in an interesting bulletin. to the 
trade, comments upon House Bill 11,193, another labeling meas- 
ure. This bill proposes to amend one of the misbranding sec- 
tions of the Federal Food and Drugs Act, adding a clause to the 
measure as follows: “That confectionery, frozen products, prod- 
ucts of the bakery, meat or meat products, shall not be deemed 
to be misbranded under the provisions of this Act for failure to 
declare the presence of sucrose, dextrose, maltose, or levulose, 
but any other articles of food prepared with sugar, or to which 
sugar has been added, shall be deemed to be misbranded unless 
it or its container is plainly and conspicuously labeled or 
branded with the name of each kind of sugar used. “The pur- 
pose of the proposed amendment is to permit the use in addition 
to sugar of dextrose (corn sugar), maltose, or levulose, in the 
products enumerated, without any declaration of that fact on 
the label, whereas other articles of food, prepared with sugar 


or to which sugar has been added, would be misbranded unless © 


marked or labeled signifying the kind of sugar used. This 
would mean that all preserves, canned fruits and vegetables, and 
many other products handled by wholesale grocers, would vio- 
late the proposed law unless labeled to indicate the kind of 
sugar used. This would mean a radical and costly change to the 
food industry, involving, as it would, the scrapping of labels 
now on hand. As pointed out by Mr. Hannigan, it is but a step 
from this provision to a requirement imposing formula or ingre- 
dient labeling. The enactment of this change, jobbers feel, 
would be an entering wedge furnishing an unfortunate prece- 
dent for other radical departures in the form of special provi- 
sions, which would defeat the large amount of work and time 
which the jobbers have put in on the advocacy of uniform, clear 
and effective pure-food legislation. Jobbers are being asked by 
their association to communicate with their senators and con- 


gressmen, setting forth their opposition to the proposed amend- 
ment. 


The N. Y. State Convention—Jobbers who attended the 28th 
annual convention of the New York Wholesale Grocers Associa- 
tion were treated to some very frank comment on current trade 
problems by two of the speakers on the program. By all means 
the “high light” of the convention was the talk by Lucius R. 
Eastman, president of the Hills Brothers Company, of New 
York. In effect, Mr. Eastman told the jobbers that it was about 
time for them to stop trying to focl their customers and one an- 
other. The quality of jobber co-operation with the manufac- 
turer of food products leaves much to be desired, he said, and he 
advised that the wholesale grocer change his attitude to the re- 
tail grocer and the manufacturer if he is to avoid the establish- 
ing of a direct selling policy by the manufacturers. Jobbers 
have been paying too much attention to their private brands, he 
declared, and have harmed themselves by trying to create in the 
retailers’ minds the impression that the manufacturer is the 
jobber’s competitor on many lines. Another manufacturer who 
arraigned the jobbers for some of their present-day methods was 
Frank Bristley, president of the American Grocery Specialty 
Manufacturers Association. Mr. Bristley renewed his sugges- 


tion of a sliding scale of discounts to food distributors, the dis- 
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count to be based upon the type of service rendered by the dis- 
tributor. There are eight classes of distributors, he declared. 
The purpose of the trade discount allowed by the manufacturer, 
Mr. Bristley said, is to pay the wholesaler for buying, receiving, 
warehousing, selling, crediting, delivering, collecting and profit. 
These functions are not performed by the “parlor” jobbers, desk 
jobbers and others of the comparatively new entries into the 
jobbing field, he said, and the maximum discount should be al- 
lowed only to the old line service wholesaler. P. C. Staib, of 
Francis H. Leggett & Co., New York city, was re-elected presi- 
dent. Other officers follow: First vice-president, Arthur P. Wil- 
liams, of R. C. Williams & Co., New York city; second vice-pres- 
ident, Edward F. Cohen, J. Levi & Co., Schenectady; third vice- 
president, E. F. Brewster, Brewster, Gordon & Co., Rochester; 
treasurer, Howard L. Sills, Sunglow-Sills Co., New York city. 
Members of the executive committee are: Kenneth L. Sills, 
Sunglow-Sills Co., New York city; Joseph Seeman, Seeman 
Bros., New York city; Wheaton Griffin, Griffin & Hoxie, Utica; 
M. S. Pruyn, Sears & Pruyn, Inc., Watertown; Charles W. Pat- 
terson, Austin, Nichols & Co., Brooklyn; George C. Buell, Geo. 
C. Buell & Co., Rochester; G. L. Oppenheim, Oppenheim & Mc- 
Ewan Co., Inc., Albany; W. H. Niles, Everett & Treadwell Co., 
Kingston; Joseph Socolof, Jos. Socolof Co., Brooklyn, and Wil- 
liam Snyder, Snyder-Fancher Co., Middletown. 

The Jobbers’ Conventions—Advance reservations indicate 
that the annual convention of the American Wholesale Grocers 
Association, which will be held next month in Atlanta, and that 
of the National Wholesale Grocers Association, to be held later 
on at Rochester, N. Y., will be largely attended. Both of these 
conventions will attract large numbers of manufacturers and 
brokers, and informal meetings of the manufacturers’ and the 
brokers’ associations will be features at each of the gatherings. 
Unusual interest attaches to the National’s conclave this year, 
owing to the fact that the national retailers’ organization will 
be meeting at the same time in the same city, with a joint ses- 
sion of retailers and jobbers one of the week’s features. 

The Pack Outlook—While canners in most lines are talking 
curtailment of packs for the coming season, Wall Street would 
have it otherwise. The Wall Street Journal, in an analysis of 
the market situation as regards one of the leading can manu- 
facturers, says:: “All indications point to a good year for 
Can Company. Earnings of can makers, of course, depend to 
a great extent on the fruit, vegetable and other packs which 
constitute the bulk of their business, and no estimate of earn- 
ings is possible until crop results are known. But current busi- 
ness is excellent and crop prospects at present good. The can- 
ning industry is steadily growing, and Can’s profits 
with it.” 

Canned Foods Display—The J. M. Paver Company is arous- 
ing considerable interest in grocery distributing circles with its 
“See it in glass—buy it in tin” line of canned foods. This com- 
pany, for the past 42 years among the leading canned foods 
brokers in the country, are now packers as well, and are mer- 
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chandising a complete line of Midwest canned foods, placing 
their line on an exclusive agency basis with jobbers throughout 
the country. The new merchandising scheme of the company is 
the idea of packing in each case of canned foods a glass jar for 


. consumer inspection and use, the glass jar containing canned 


food identical to that which is packed in the cans in the same 
case. The company’s canneries are located at Sterling, Ill., Ce- 
darsburg and Thiensville, Wisconsin; Lakeland, Minn., and 
Bangor, Michigan. 

Hard to “Put One Over”—F. F. Freeman, secretary of the 
Oklahoma Wholesale Grocers’ Association, is of the idea that 
it costs a lot, both in money and self-respect, to “put something 
over” on a competitor. “It costs a world of money to try and 
put over competitive tricks,” he says. “It not only costs the one 
who does it a lot of money, also his self-respect, but a lot of 
money to his competitors, and after the trick is met by compet- 
itors all are again on the same basis, only a lower and less pro- 
fitable one. The day of a jobber putting something over on his 
competitors without their knowing it is gone forever. What has 
become of the old-time business chivalry and integrity? Job- 
bers will join the same fraternal orders, civic clubs, churches 
and various other bodies and work in harmony and never ques- 
tion each others’ integrity; but when it comes to banding to- 
gether for the upbuilding of the line of business they are in, in 
order to put their firm on a more stable basis of operation, they 
begin to doubt the integrity of their neighbor, and some even 
doubt if they themselves will deal fairly.” 

Trade Briefs—The Dyersburg, Tenn., Grocery Company has 
bought the jobbing business of the H. D. Horner Company, of 
Union City, Tenn., and will continue it as a branch house. 

The Boren-Stewart Company, of Dallas, Texas, has pur- 
chased the Goodner Wholesale Grocery Company’s branch house 
at Gainesville, Texas. The Boren Stewart Company also has 
branch houses at McKinney, Denton, Terrell, Waxahachie and 
Tyler, Texas, and operates a coffee-roasting plant at its Dallas 
headquarters. 

The Nash-Finch Company, grocery jobbers of Minneapolis, 
have absorbed the business of the Pawhuska Wholesale Grocery 
Company, of Pawhuska, Okla. The Pawhuska company will be 
continued as a branch. Other branch houses of the company are 
in Oklahoma City, Enid, Lawton, Ardmore, McAlester, Chick- 
asha, Clinton and Altus, Okla. 
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You may think you Do Not Need It-- 
But the house with this book in the Safe 


feels a confidence, an-ease-of-mind, which 
no other $10.00 can buy !! 


PRICE $10.00 with order, postage prepaid. 
For Sale By All Supply Houses, Dealers etc, Published by 


THE CANNING TRADE 
Baltimore, Md. 
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MARKET FOR CANNED SALMON IN SOUTH 
WALES. 


HERE is a good and steady demand in South 
Wales for canned salmon, with all classes of the 
public being consumers, writes American Consul 

A. B. Cooke, Swansea, Wales, in a recent report re- 
ceived in the Foodstuffs Division of the Department of 
Commerce. The demand for salmon is fairly strong 
throughout the year, but with higher sales during the 
summer months. 

All canned salmon handled in this consular dis- 
trict, states Mr. Cooke, comes through firms situated in 
Liverpool or London and the local wholesale provision 
merchants as well as some of the largest retail con- 
cerns, get their stocks direct from these import houses. 
The local business is, therefore, purely domestic so far 
as concerns dealers in this district. The import houses 
have their representatives either resident in the dis- 
trict or traveling regularly through it; these solicit 
orders and see that local dealers get satisfactory sup- 
plies. 

Perhaps 80 per cent of the canned salmon con- 
sumed in this market is sold entirely by label, there 
is no sign on the can or its label to indicate the origin 
of the salmon. Of fourteen brands of canned salmon 
examined recently by Mr. Cooke, in retail shops of 
Swansea, three had the word “Canada” stamped into 
the tin but had no sign of origin on the label. Five 
had no sign whatever to indicate where the salmon 
was packed (and these five represent 80 per cent of 
the trade). Six had the full address of the packers 
on the label (and in addition one of these had the 
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word “Canada” stamped into the tin). Of the 
six showing -full address of packers on label, one 
showed British Columbia as origin, two showed 


-Alaska, and three showed other United States origin. 


By far the greater part of the canned salmon 
sold in Wales is imported by firms in Liverpool or 
London unlabeled, and these firms label the cans with 
their particular brands. The best seller brand han- 
dled here is one put on the market by a Liverpool 
concern under its own label, with no indication show- 
ing the origin of the salmon. Local wholesalers state 
they have no idea where the salmon comes from. 
Some of them are of the opinion that a good deal of 
the salmon offered under label only is of Japanese or 
Siberian origin. It is thought that salmon packed in 
Canada or Alaska or other parts of the United States 
should always bear some mark to indicate its origin, 
as these are considered by the trade at large as the 
trade at large as the sources of the best qualities of 
salmon. American canned salmon has been handled 
for years on this market, continues Mr. Cooke, and is 
in good repute as a high grade and dependable food 
article, but sales are only a small fracticn cf total 
sales. One wholesale dealer, discussing sales of dif- 
ferent brands, said his firm sold as many cases of a 
certain line, labeled in Great Britain but of unknown 
origin, as it sold cans of one of the best American 
brands. 


Elroid—I told Willie you could lick his ma any old day, 
and his ma says if size counted you should be able to lick the 
whole neighborhood.—California Pelican. 


PEA GRADERS 


Manufactured and Sold by 


| Sinclair-Scott Company 


Baltimore, Maryland. 


Makers of Nested Pea Graders, Colossus Pea Graders, and Other Canning Machinery. 
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AMSCAN 


SEALING FLUID 
Golden Band’’ 


Insist on AMSCAN for your 


cans next season—and be safe 


THE MAX AMS MACHINE CO., NEW YORK 


Sanitary cans, lithograph- 
ed or plain—for all your 


CANS 
canning needs. 


WHEELING CAN COMPANY, 


Wheeling, West Virginia 
TRADE-MARK SPECIALIST 
ATTORNEY AT LAW (Since 1906) PATENT COUNSEL 


Recommended by The American Wholesale Grocers Association 
and Other National Organizations, aggregating 10,000 Members. Ask 
for references and particulars of Special Offer to Canners. 

Cc. E. RICHARDSON 
Albee Building WASHINGTON, D. C. 


One quarter turn of Con- 
trol wheel stops travelling 


AUTOMATIC 
CONTROL draper, closes off steam 
and water or vica versa. 


Over-scalded or under-scalded tomatoes 
both of which spell a loss entirely elimin- 
ated. Other Monarch features include a 
non-Slip draper drive, super-heavy con- ° 
struction, protection for operator and 
steam economy. Descriptive folder on re- 
quest. 


S. O. RANDALL’S SON 
Third and Dillon Sts. 
MARYLAND 


Tomato Elevator 


BALTIMORE, 
Rotary Tomato Washer 


MONARCH 


2 SANITARY Tomato 
WASHER and Scalder 


SAVING § SAFETY 


$680,820.00 


is the 1925 insurance saving for Canners 
who have carried their fire insurance 
with 


CANNERS EXCHANGE SUBSCRIBERS 
at 


WARNER INTER-INSURANCE BUREAU 


Thissaving, the largest ever returned, 
is further proof that this plan is con- 
tinuing to furnish the most satisfactory 
insurance for the Canning Industry. 


LANSING B. WARNER Inc. 
155 E. Superior St., Chicago, Ill. 


The Kyler Boxing Machine 


Sturdy and Accurate 
A glance at the cut shows how substantially the 
KYLER BOXING MACHINE is made. In ad- 
dition, it possesses an accuracy that is absolutely 
dependable. 
A QUALITY BOXER ata reasonable price. 
Circular on request. 
Manufactured and Sold by 
Westminster Machine Works. 
Westminster, Md. 
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SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor. 


Relax your mind—and your body. You’ll be better mentally, 
Ou ern. physically—and financially 
Send in YOUR contribution 
All are weicome. 


ACCOMMODATING 
Fare (to driver of senile taxi)—Make a very good hearse, 


that taxi of yours 
__ Driver—’Appy to take you at any time, sir—Punch. 


ETIQUETTE 


° A knife in the mouth is worth two in th k— | 
in the He—Yes, sir, there’s one thing no one will ever do except 


over my dead body. 
She—Ooh! what’s that? 
He—Perform a post-mortem on me.—Ohio Sun Dial. 


A CHAMPION IN HIS CLASS 
“Bill is so lazy he always smokes a clay pipe.” 
“T don’t get the connection.” 


“If he drops it he doesn’t have to pick it up.”—Boston 
Transcript. 


THE REJUVENATOR 
First Voodevillian—Why is the powder puff so popular 
among the ladies? 


Second Voodevillian—Why? Because it’s onto nearly all 
the feminine wrinkles.—Pathfinder. 


CURTAIN! 
’Twas amateur night at the Opera House, 
“Robinson Crusoe” was the play; 
A hurricane swept across the stage 
And blew the cast-away.—Williams Purple Cow. 


LOW VOICES 


Gibbs Industrial sign in the library) —‘Only Low Talk Per- 


First Co-ed—Fine. Now I can go on with the story I was 


telling you.—Oklahoma Whirlwind. 
Building 


: KEYED UP 
First Musician—What key you playing in? 
: Second Ditto—Skeleton key. 
3500 E. Biddle Street First Musician—Skeleton key? 


Second Ditto—Sure. Fits anything.—lIllinois Siren. 
Baltimore, Md. IT’S A GREAT NIGHT FOR IT 


Lady—You say your mother is ill today? 
: Johnny—Yessum, sumpin the matter with her throat. 


Unusual Manufacturing and Shipping Lady—Well, that’s too bad. She was well when I visite:i 
Facilities Johnny—Huh! it’s your fault, then. Ma said you always 


give her a pain in the neck.—Brown Jug. 


BUGHOUSE 
He (scratching his head)—My, what a frightful dilemma. 
out ern an She (all sympathy)—Chase it out in the open and I'll step 
on it.—Williams Purple Cow. 


4 


: —Since 1913— Reference: Equitable Trust Co., Baltimore 
Company CANNED FOODS BROKERS COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
Howard E. Jones & Co., Inc. 


200-202 E. Lombard St. at Calvert St., Baltimore, Md. 
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WHERE TO BUY 


———the Machinery and Supplies you need and the Leading Houses that supply them 


ADJUSTER, for Chain Devices. 

Frank Hamachek Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Apple Paring Machines. See Paring Mach. 
APRONS (factory), Acia, Water Proof. 

Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 


BEAN SNIPPER. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
BEET MACHINERY. 

Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 

Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Baskets, Wire, Scalding, Picking, Etc. 
See Cannery Supplies. 

BELTS, Carrier, Rubber, Wire, Etc. 

La Porte Mat and Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
Bean Cleaners. See Clean and Grad. Mach. 
Beans, Dried. See Pea and Bean Seed 
BELTING. 

The Fairbanks Co., New York. 
BLANCHERS, Vegetable and Fruit. 

Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Blowers, Pressure. See Pumps. 
BOILERS AND ENGINES, Steam. 

Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 

Bottle Caps. See Caps. 

Bottle Cases, Wood. See Boxes, Crates. 
Bottle Corking Machines. See Bottlers Mcy. 
BOTTLERS’ MACHINERY. 

Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 

Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 

Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, O. 
Bottle Screw Caps. See Caps. 

BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINE. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Boxes, Corrugated Paper. See Corrugated 
Paper Products. 


BOXING MACHINES. 
Westminster Machine Works, Westminster, 


Fred H. Knapp Co., Ridgewood, N. J. 


BROKERS. 

Howard E. Jones & Co., Baltimore. 

Thomas J. Meehan & Co., Baltimore. 
Buckets and Pails. Fiber. See Fibre Conts. 
Buckets and Pails, Metal. See Bnameled 

Buckets. 
Buckets, Wood. See Cannery Supplies. 


BURNERS, Oil, Gas, Gasoline, Etc. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 


BY-PRODUCTS, Machinery. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 


Burning Brands. See Stencils. 
Cabbage Machinery. See Kraut Mchy. 


CAN COUNTERS. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City 
Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
Can Conveyors. See Convrs. & Carriers. 
Can Fillers. See Filling Machines. 


CANMAKERS’ MACHINERY. 
Ams. Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
E. W. Bliss & Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Can Markers. See Stampers & Markers. 
CAN SEALING COMPOUNDS. 
Ams, Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
CAN WASHING MACHINES. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Co., Cedarburg, Wis. 
CANS,Tin, All Kinds. 
American Can Co., New York. 
Atlantic Can Co., Baltimore. ; 
Continental Can Co., New York City. 
Heekin Can Co., Cincinnati, O. 
Metal Package Corp., New York. 
Phelps Can Co., Baltimore. 
Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 
. S. Can Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Wheeling Can Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 
CANNERY SUPPLIES. 


Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 

. A. Kries Son, Baltimore. 
The Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
S. O. Randall’s Son, Baltimore, Md. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 


Consult the advertisements for details. 


Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Machine Co., Bartimore. 
Can Stampers. See Stampers and Mari :2rs. 


CAPPING MACHINES, Soldering. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Capping Steels, Soldering. See Cannery Sup 


CARRIERS AND CONVEYORS, Gravity. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, O. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Cartons. See Corrugated Paper Products. 
Catsup Machinery. For the preparatory 
work: See Pulp Mchy.; for bottling, see 
Bottlers’ Mchy. 
Chain Belt Conveyors. See Conveyors. 
Chain for Elevating, Conveying. See Con- 
veyors. 
Checks, Employes’ Time. See Stencils. 
Chutes, Gravity, Spiral. See Carriers. 


CIDER AND VINEGAK MAKERS’ SUP- 
PLIES. 


Karl Kiefer Mach. Co., Cincinnati, O. 


CLEANER AND CLEANSER (Wyandotte) 
J. B. Ford, Wyandotte, Mich. 


CLEANING AND GRADING MACHIN- 
ERY, Fruit. 
S. Howes Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y~— 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Cleaning and Washing Machines, Bottle. 
See Bottlers’ Machinery. 
Cleaning Machines, Can, See Can Washers. 
Clocks, Process Time. See Controllers. 


CLOSING MACHINES, Open Top Cans. 
Ams, Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cameron Can Machy. Co., Chicago, Il. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Coils, Copper. See Copper Coils. 
Condensed Milk Canning Machinery. See 
Milk Condensing Machinery. 


CONVEYORS AND CARRIERS, Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


COOKERS, Continuous, Agitating. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Cookers, Retort. See Kettles, Process. 

COOLERS, Continuous. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

COPPER COILS, for Tanks. 
Rerlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., andianapolis. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Copper Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles, Cop. 

CORING HOOKS, Pitting Spoons, Etc. 
Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 

CORKING MACHINES. 

Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 


CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

CORN CUTTERS. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Morral Bros., Mo’ , Ohio. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

CORN SHAKERS. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 


CORN HUSKERS AND siILKERS. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. . 
S. Howes Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., cugo. 
Foerlees Husker Co., Buftuio, N. Y. 

Corn Mixers and Agitators. See Corn 

Cooker Fillers. 


CORRUGATED PAPER PRODUCTS. 
(Boxes, Bottle Wrappers, Etc.) 

Hinde & Dauch Paper Go. Sandusky, O. 
Counters. See Can Counters. 
Countershafts. See Speed Reg. Devices. 
CRANES AND CARRYING MACHINES. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott, Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 


CRATES, Iron Process. 


Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., ssaltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 
Cutters, Corn. See Corn Cutteraz. 
Cutters, Kraut. See Kraut Machinery. 
a String Bean. See String Bean 


DECORATED TIN (for Cans, Caps, Etc.) 
American Can Co., New York. 
Continental Can Co., New York City. 
Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 
U._S. Can Co., Cincinnati.. 

Dies, Can. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 


Double Seaming Machines. 
Machines. 


DRYERS, Drying Machinery. 


Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Balti . 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 


Employers’ Time Checks. See Stencils. 


ENAMELED BUCKETS, PAILS, Etc. 
Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 
The Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Engines, Steam. See Boilers and Engines. 
Enameled-lined Kettles. See Tanks. 


EVAPORATING MACHINERY. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., Sa 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis, 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 

EXHAUST BOXES. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. ie 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Zastrow Mach. Co., Baltimore. 

Factory Stools. See Stools.. 

Factory Supplies. See Cannery Supplies. 

FACTORY TRUCKS. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
The Fairbanks Co., 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicugo. 


FIBRE CONTAINERS for Food (not her- 
metically sealed). 
American Can Co., New York. 
Continental Can Co., New York. 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, O. 


FIBRE PRODUCTS, Boxes, Boxboards, etc. 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, O. 
oe and Cookers. See Corn Cooker- 


ers. 
Filling Machines, Bottles. See Bottlers’ 
Machinery. 


FILLING MACHINES, Can. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 

Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 

Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, O. 

The Langsenkamp Co.., Indianapolis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

F. M. Wright Co., Olean, N. Y. 
Filling Machine, Syrup. See Syruping Mach. 
FINISHING MACHINES, Catsup, Etc. 

Karl Kiefer Mach. Co., Cincinnati. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Food Choppers. See Choppers. 

Friction Top Cans. See Cans, Tin. 

Fruit Graders. See Cleaning and Grading 

Machinery, Fruit. 
Fruit Parers. See Paring Machines. 


See Closing 


FRUIT PITTERS AND SEEDERS. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 


See Cider Makers’ Mchy. 
See Cannery Supplies. 


Fruit Presses. 
Gasoline Firepots. 
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WHERE TO BUY—Continued 


GENERAL AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis.. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Balttmore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Generators, Electric. See Motors. 


GLASS-LINED TANKS. 
Pfaudler Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Sprague-Sells Corporation, Chicago.. 
Governors, Steam. See Power Plant Equip. 
Gravity Carriers. See Carrs. and Convrs. 
Green Corn Huskers. See Corn Huskers. 
Green Pea Cleaners. See Cleaning and 
Grading Machinery. 
Hoisting and Carrying Mchs. See Cranes. 
Hullers and Viners. See Pea Hullers. 
Huskers and Silkers. See Corn Huskers. 


INSURANCE, Canners’. 


Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chi- 
cago. 


Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles, Copper. 
JACKETED PANS, Steam. 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


KETTLES, Copper, Plain or Jacketed. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Kettles, Enameled. See Tanks, Glass-lined. 

KETTLES, Process. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

S. O. Randall’s Son, Baltimore. 

Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 

KNIVES, Miscellaneous. 

1 Emrich, Cincinnati. 
aK Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Baltimore. 

KRAUT CUTTERS. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

KRAUT MACHINERY. 

Hansen Cang. Mchy. Co., Cedarburg, Wis. 

LABELING MACHINES. 

Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 
Fred H. Knapp Co., Ridgewood, N. J. 
Morral Bros., Morral Ohio. 
Sprague-Sells Corporation, Chicago. 
LABEL MANUFACTURERS. 
Calvert Litho Co., Detroit, Mich. 
. Gamse & Bro., Baltimore. 
R. J. Kittredge & Co., Chicago. 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore. 
Stecher Litho Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
U. S. Prt. and Litho. Co., Cincinnati. 
LABORATORIES, for Analyses of Goods, 
Etc. 
National Canners Asso., Washington, D. C. 
MARKING INK, POTS, Etc. 
Phil Emrich, Cincinnati.. 

Markers, Can. See Stampers & Markers. 

Marmalade Machinery. See Pulp Mchy. 

MILK CONDENSING & CANNING MCHY. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Yastrow Machinery Co., Baltimore 


Molasses Filling Machines. See Filling Ma- 
chines. 


OYSTER CANNERS’ MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Machinery Co., Baltimore. 
Packers’ Cans. See Cans. 
Pails, Tubs, Etc., Fibre. See Fibre Conts. 
Paper Boxes. See Cor. Paper Products. 
PARING MACHINES. 
Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 


PASTE, CANNERS’. 


Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 
F. H. Knapp Co., Ridgewood, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
PEA AND BEAN SEED. 
Brotherton, Kirk Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 
N. B. Keeney & Son, LeRoy, N. Y. 
D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Pa. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago. 
PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
ansen ng. Mchy. Corp., Cedarb » Wis. 
S. Howes Co., Silver Creek, N i. 


Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Scott Viner Co., Columbus, O 

Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

PEA HULLERS AND VINERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. .Y 
Frank Hamachek Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, O. 

PEA VINE FEEDERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Frank Hamachek Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 

Scott Viner Co., Columbus, O 
PEELING KNIVES. 

Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Peach and Cherry Pitters. See Fruit Pitters. 

PEELING MACHINES. 

Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 

PEELING TABLES, Continuous. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Perforated Sheet Metal. See Sieves and 

Screens. 

Picking Boxes, Baskets, Etc. See Baskets 

Picking Belts and Tables. See Pea Can- 

ners’ Machinery. 

PINEAPPLE MACHINERY. 

E. J. Lewis, Middleport, N. Y. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Zastrow Mchy. Co., Baltimore. 

Platform and Wagon Scales. See Scales. 

Picking Belts and Tables. See Pea Mchy. 

PITTING SPOONS, CORING HOOKS, Etc. 
Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 

POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT. 

The Fairbanks Co., New York City. 

H. A. Kries & Son Co., Baltimore. 

Power Presses. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 

Power Transmission Mchy. See Power 

Plant Equipment. 

PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY. 

Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

PULP MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. . 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

PUMPS, Air, Water, Brine, Syrup. 

Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Balttmore. 

Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 

Retort Crates. See Kettles, Process. 

RUBBER GLOVES, Factory. 

Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 

RHUBARB CUTTER. 

Rubber Stamps. See Stencils. 

Saccharometers (syrup testers). See Can- 

nery Supplies. 

SEALING MACHINES Box. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sanitary Cleaner and Cleanser. See Clean- 

ing Compounds. 

Sanitary (open top) Cans See Cans. 

Sardine Knives and Scissors. See Knives. 

SCALDERS, Tomato, Etc. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

S. O. Randal’s Son, Batimore. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

SCALES, Platform, Table, Etc. 

The Fairbanks Co., New York City. 
Scalding & Picking Baskets. See Baskets. 
Screw Caps, Bottle.. See Caps. 

Sealing Machines, Bottle. See Bottlers’ 

Machinery. 

SEMESAN, Seed Treatment. 

+ DuPont de Nemours Co., Wilmington, 

el. 


SEEDS, Canners’, All Varieties. 
Brotherton-Kirk Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 
N. Keeney & Son, LeRoy, N. Y. 

D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol Pa. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago. 
Separators. See Pea Canning Mchy. 


Sealing Machines, Cans. See Closing Ma- 
chines. 


SHEET METAL WORKING MACHINERY. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 

ameron Can Mchy. cago, 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. sa 


SIEVES AND SCREENS. 


Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. we 


SILKING MACHINES, Corn. 
Berlin-Chapman Co.., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Sorters, Pea. See Cleaning and Grading 
Machinery. 
SPEED REGULATING DEVICES (for Ma- 
chines, Belt Drives, Etc.) 
Berlin-Chapman Co.., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Supplies, Engine Room, Line Shaft, Etc. 
See Power Plant Equipment. 


Supply House and General Agents. See 
General Agents. 


SYRUPING MACHINES. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, O. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., ssaltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

F. M. Wright & Co., Olean, N. Y. 

Tables, Picking. See kea Canners’ Mchy. 

STAMPERS AND MARKERS. 

Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Steam Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles. 

Steam Retorts. See Kettles, Process. 

STENCILS, Marking Pots and Brushes, 

Brass Checks, Rubber and Steel Type, 
Burning Brands, Etc. 
Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
STIRRERS FOR KETTLES. 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


STRING BEAN MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Burton, Cook & Co., Rome, N. Y. 

_ Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
S. Howes Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 

Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 

a. wis, Middleport, N. Y. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
TANKS, METAL, 


Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore, Md 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

TANKS, Glass Lined, Steel. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Pfaudler Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

TANKS, WOODEN. 

Baltimore Cooperage Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Testers, Can. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 

THERMOMETERS, Gauges, Etc. 

Phila. Thermometer Co., Phila., Pa. 

Ticket Punches. See Stencils.. 

TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
S. O. Randall’s Son, Baltimore. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

F. M. Wright Co., Olean, N. Y. 

TOMATO PEELING MACHINES. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

TOMATO WASHERS. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
O. Randall’s Son, Baltimore. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

TRADE-MARKS. 

C. E. Richardson, Washington, D. C. 

Variable Speed Countersnafts. See Speed 

Regulators. 

VINERS AND HULLERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Frank Hamachek Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, O. 

Washers, Bottle. See Bottlers’ Machinery. 

WASHERS, Can and Jar. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Salem, N. J. 

Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

WASHERS, Fruit, Vegetable. 

Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

— and Scalding Baskets. See Bas- 

ets. 

Windmills and Water Suppl % 

See Tanks, Wood. 

Wrappers, Paper. See Corrugated Paper 

Products. 
Wrapping Machines, Can. See Labeling 
Machinery. 

WYANDOTTE—Sanitary Cleaner. 

J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich. 
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ARTISTIC 


The use of these machines 
results in much economy 
of solder as well as materi- 
als, improving the appear- 
ance of the can. 


Built to take any size can. 


SLAYSMAN & COMPANY 


801-811 East Pratt Street 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
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